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finest cachemere shawls over each of our shoulders! 
Never shall I forget the effect which this present pro- 
duced un my mind and feelings. Up to that moment | 
had been in the habit of thinking as ill as possible of the 
Rajah of Mysore; and with the ready indiscretion of 
youth, and all the confidence of recently acquired and 
partial knowledge, had never failed to state in company, 
without any measure in the terms, that the government 
of his highness Sree Kistna was most oppressive. But 
ever since feeling the delicate pressure of these beauti- 
ful shawls, I have been unable to bring myself to say 
one word against the giver. 

The East India Company very judiciously take care 
that none of their servants shall be exposed to such 
temptations: for every present whatsoever, given to any 
officer, civil or military, in their employ, must immedi- 


ately afterwards be handed over to a person appointed to] * 
An exact equivalent being, as a matter of 


receive it. 
course, presently returned, in some shape or other, to 
the treasury of the Rajah, Sultan, or other native au- 
thority who gave the present. As I was not within 
reach of this provoking ordinance, I was allowed to keep 
my pair of shawls, and, though rather the worse for 
twenty years’ wear, they still figure on the necks of some 
fair friends of mine at home. 

Many a time have I witnessed the intense mortifica- 
tion of the wives of East India Company’s servants, on 
their being obliged to relinquish the beautiful presents 
which they and their husbands brought home from the 
Durbar. I remember once seeing, or thinking that I 
saw, a tear or two drop and mingle with a handful of 
pearls which a lady was in the act of returning, accord- 
ing to regulation. 

“ Why ?” said I to her, “ what does it matter? What 
could you do with the jewels here? You have no society 
amongst whom you could desire to wear such valuable 
ornaments ?” 

“No,” she replied, “that is very true; but my two 
poor girls at home, whom I have not seen tor these three 
long, long years, would look so becoming in them!’ And 
then the mother’s tears flowed fast and in earnest, as she 
thought of her children, between whom and her rolied 
ten thousand miles of sea ! 

The rajah having ordered the sports to commence, 
we turned our eyes to the area below with much curi- 
osity, to see what should first happen. In the middle of 
the great square, an enclosure or ring, about thirty or 
forty yards across, had been formed by means of a dou- 
ble line of posts, ten feet apart and ten feet high, over 
which was cast a strong netting, forming a secure wall 
of ropes, but so loose that it hung in folds to the ground. 
The populace filled the rest of the square, along with the 
guards, some mounted, some on foot, and | am afraid to 
say how manyi@elephants there might be—twenty or 
thirty, at_the least, together with numerous bodies of} 
policemen « bearing long poles with flags at thé end. 
These, I presume, were intended for show ; but another 
set carried immense long whips, with which the sove- 
reign people were kept from pressing in too great num- 
bers upon the ropes. A dozen native bands of music, 
consisting of sharp sounding drums, and a number of 
shrill pipes, resembling in squeak that of our penny 
trumpets, only most painfully louder, and all playing at 
once, grievously disturbed us during the whole exhi- 
bition. 

On one side of the space within the ring two beauti- 
ful leopards stood chained to separate posts. As these 
animals had been caught in the jungle the day before, 
nothing could be inore sleek and glossy than their coats. 
Near these tioble beasts, as if in contrast, were turned 
in, vedi jackasses, each of which drew behind 
him, ti tail,a globular empty leathern bottle 
calléd, 1 think, a dubbah, about as large as a man could 
grasp in his arms. Into these machines a handful of 
gravel or dried peas had been inserted, to make a noise 
as the poor donkeys moved about. On the other side of 
the arena two painted wooden figures of men were 
placed in a leaning posture against stakes fastened in 
the ground. ° 

Exactly opposite to the rajah, at the further side of 
the ring, a huge cage, composed of strong wooden bars, 
had been wheeled close to the ropes. A door on that 
side of the cage which faced us being now drawn up. 
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the 
labaloo OF 80 PY thousands*of people bawling out, 
drums beating, and-horns sounding, rows of elephants 
tossing up their trunks, and horses snorting and pranc- 
ing all round. Possibly, too, he might not have felt 
much tempted dainty company, of the jackasses 
withstheir. bott s. At all evgiits, no puking of 
-thaum the cage could make him start 
theet, ti hind-quarters were blown up by a 
“of squibs and crackers cast into his den. 

The instant the explosion took place the tiger gave a 
tremendous roar, and sprung forwards with great vio- 
lence into the cirgle, where be stopped suddenly, and 
then glared his eyeg round and round with a most sus. 
picious scowl. After surveying the ground for a few 
seconds, he turned tail, and, in a most cowardly fashion, 
ran back; but observing the door of his den closed, he 
swerved on one side, ard leaped with prodigious violence 
against the ropes. Ha cords not been left so loose 
that his force became led before they were drawn 
tight, I verily belie ht have broken through 
the meshes, or pulled down some of the posts. Instead 
of this he merely got entangled with the lines, and los- 
ing all his patience, if he ever possessed any, he raged 
and roared, lashing his tail about in the most furious 
style till he got free. Then turning round, he shot 
across the area like a Congreve rocket, and after mak. 
ing an immense cat-like spring, pounced upon one ot 
the mock figures of men, the head of which he twisted 
off in an instant. During this proceeding he gave%4ut- 
terance to a fierce grow], or murmur of satisfaction, 
enough to make one’s blood run cold. As soon as he 
detected the trick, he first hung the head violently from 
him, and tore the figure all to pieces with his claws, 
then made another attempt to break through the en- 
closure, but with no better success than at first. 

I really thought at one time he would have effected 
his escape, by climbing over at the place where his 
cage stood. Both his tore paws were actually on the 
roof, and, with no great struggle, he might have gained 
the top, from whence his leap into the midst of the crowd 
mast have produced a pretty tolerable sensation, I guess! 
fortanately, a courageous little boy, about twelve years 
old, who had perched himself on the cage to see the fun, 
stood quite firm when all his older companions scattered 
to the right and left, in terror of the tiger’s open jaws 
close to them. ‘This bold young fellow held in his hand 
a short stout club, and the instant the tiger showed him- 
self above the ropes, he lent him such a sound rap on the 
nose, that the animal fell back again into the enclosure, 
heels over head, with a sort of inverted somerset. While 
a shout of applause rung over the whole space, an old 
Mahometan soldier, an officer of the extinct dynasty, re- 
marked to us in a whisper, that this exploit was just the 
sort of thing which his former master, Hyder Ali, might 
have been expected to do in his youth. 

The baffled tiger now attacked the other figure of a 
man, and wrenched off his head as he had done that of 
the other; but instead of getting into a passion, as he 
had done on the first occasion, when he discovered the 
cheat, he stood perfectly still, with his tail on the ground, 
his head drooped and turned away from the figure, as if 
he felt ashamed of having been twice deceived. In this 
attitude he remained several minutes, with his eves half 
closed, slightly moving his head from side to side ; after 
which he deliberately laid himself down. A dozen yelp- 
ing dogs were now turned in, some of which prudently 
contented themselves with taking a distant look at the 
royal beast. Not one of them approached him except an 
English grayhound, and even he was not such a fool as 
to press matters too far, but merely barked and snarled ; 
once or twice he came so close to the tiger’s nose that 
we wondéred the monster had not laid his paw upon 
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ched beast literally bristled alfover like a por- 
cupine ;yyet, to our great surprise, he still kept his feet. 
As the arrows piereed his side, he merely tuffed rownd, 
his head, and broke themoff with his mouth, leaving 
the barb far within. We observed one arrow pass clean 
through his body from side to side, and could not,but 
remember the old song of Chevy Chase, where the gray 
goose-quill, a cloth yard long, is wet with the heart’s 
vlood of a warrior. As nothing could be more disagree- 
ible than this method of putting so noble an animal to 
death, some of us sent up a petition to the rajah, that 
ne @f the party might be allowed to go down for the 
purpose of despatching him a l’Anglaise. ‘This favour 
was readily granted ; and it was curious to observe how 
instantaneously déath followed the passage of a single 
musket-ball, though eight or ten arrows had already 
gone through and through him withgut producing any 
visible effect. : 
Persons who have only scen, those beastsywhieh are 
called (ironically, I suppose,) wild, thigugh the tamest 
and most docile of God’s creatures, can form. but an im- 
perfect idea of the beauty of the skin and thée*webleness 
of the air of those truly wild inhabitants of thé tfopical 
forests, thus inhumanly “ butchered to make an Indian 
holyday.” We had a good opportunity of studying the 
habits of the tiger at the British residency hard by, 
where one of the most remarkable specimens of his tribe 
was kept in the open air. He had been brought as a 
cub from the jungle a year or two before, and being 
placed in a cage as large as an ordinary English par- 
four, in the centre of the stable-yard, had plenty of room 
to leap about and enjoy the high feeding in which he 
was indulged. He devoured regularly one sheep per day, 
with any other extra bits of meat that happened to be 
disposable. A sheep in India is rather smaller—say ten 
per cent—less than our Welsh mntton; so this was no 
great meal for a tiger four feet high. ‘The young hands 
at the residency used to plague him occasionally, till he 
became infuriated, and dashed with all his force against 
the bars, roaring so loud that the horses in the surround- 
ing stables trembled and neighed.in great alurm. Indeed 
it was very difficult even for persons who were fully 
satisfied of the strength of the cage, to stand near it with 
unmoved nerves. He wobld soon have made famous 
mince-meat of half a dozen of us, could he but have caught 
the door open for a moment. 
But what annoyed him far more than our poking him 
up with a stick, or tantalismg him with shins of beef or 
legs of mutton, was introducing a mouse into his cage. 
No fine lady ever exhibited more terror at the sight of a 
spider than this magnificent royal tiger betrayed on 
seeing a mouse. Our mischievous plan was to tie the 
little animal by a string,to the end of a long pole, and 
thrust it close to the tiger’s nose. ‘The moment he saw 
it he leaped to the opposite side, and when the mouse 
was made to run near him, he jammed himself into a 
corner, and stood trembling and roaring in such a ecs- 
tasy of fear, that we were always obliged to desist 
from sheer pity to the poor brute. Sometimes we in. 
sisted on his passing over the spot where the uncon. 
scious little mouse ran backwards and forwards, For a 
long time, however, we could not get him to move, till 














him, and crushed him ata blow. Meanwhile, tlie rest 





we discovered a large royal tiger silting in the attitude 
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him right over. To our great disappO!ntinent, the {1 
pocketed this insult in the shabbicst manner — 
and passing on, leaped furiously at the ropes, with which 
his fect became entangled, so that the buffalo was ena- 
bled to punish his antagonist about the rump most in- 
gloriously. When at length the tiger, got loose, he 
slunk off to a distant part of the areca, lay down, and 
pretended to be dead. The boys, however, soon put him 
up again, and tried to bring him to the seratch with 
gquibs and crackers; and a couple of dozen of dogs being 
introduced at the same moment, they all set at him, but 
only one ventured to take any liberty with the engaged 
animal. ‘This bold dog actually caught the tiger By the 
tail, but a slight pat of the mighty monster’s paw crush- 
ed the yelping cur as flat as a board. The buffalo, who 
really appeared anxious to have a fair stand-up fight, now 
drove the doys off, and re peate dly poked the tiger with 
his nose, amd eyen turned him half over several times 
with his horns. 

As the gentlenfan showed no pluck, the rajah request- 
ed one of us uf slop down to give him the coup de grace. 
I accordigely loaded a musket which was placed in my 
Lands#bat on reaching the area I felt rather unwilling 
to fire, as I had just heard a story of a gentleman who, 
the year before, in firing at one of the animals in the 
ring by the rajah’s directions, not only shot the animal, 
but also killed an old woman who stood on the other 
side of the ring, the ball having continued its course af- 
ter piercing the tiger’s head. On my expressing a wish 
to try, in the first place, the effect of cold tron upon his 
tough hide, a very sharp-pointed spear was given me, and 
1 tried with my utmost force to pass it through his hide, 
but in vain, Ife rose, however, on being pricked by the 
steel, and by making a violent effort to clutch my hand, 
thrust his head fairly through one of the meshes of the 
net, to my no small dismay. Either the ropes were not 
very strong, or the seizings weak, for th y began to 
break, and in the next minute, as it appeared to me, the 
infuriated monster might have forced his whole body 
through. In this emergency [ quite forgot ali about hu- 
manity and old women, and catching up the musket, 
laced the muzzle of the piece at the tiger’s head, and 

lew his brains out in a moment. 

A more manly, though not a pleasing kind of sport 
suceceded, in which the Jetties, or native Athletw, ex- 
hibited before us. Mysore is the only part of India, as 
far as I know, in which these oriental prizefighters are 
still kept up. The Jetties, whose institution is said to 
be of very ancient origin, constitute in Mysore a distinct 
caste of persons, trained from their infancy daily in the 
most laborious exercises, or what we should call gymnas- 
tics, but fur more varied and extraordinary than any I 
ever saw in Europe. Whether they spring from a pecu- 
liarly handsome stock, or whether it be that the nature of 
their unremitted exercises develops the beautiful points of 
the human form, I know not; but certainly nothing except 
the statues of antiquity go beyond them in symmetry. 
The beau ideal, if I understand the term correctly, con- 
sists in'the appropriation and just disposition of the most 
characteristic forms of cach department, selected, not 
from one or two individual speeimens, but from the whole 
class. Judged by such a severe test, every one of oon 
Jettics would, of coursé, be found wanting in many re- 


across his | sf@cts. But Beafinot doubt, on the other hand, that a 
of his — ema or painter in search of materials to fill up, by 


serv of actual nature, his own conceptions of ideal 
excellen®t, would consider the exercising room of these 
singular people a capital studio. At all ewents, their at- 
titudes, and cven, s@pe parts of their limbs, recalled to 
strongly the surpassing wonders of the Elgin mar- 

I went very often to their quarters to see them 
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greater prominence at the end nearest the little finger, 
and at right angles with the othe . This instru- 
ment, if properl#@placed, would, 
man of ordywary strength to cleay 
adversary af'a blow; but the fin . 
through the weapon, it is fastened aeross them at an 
equal distance between the first and second lower joints, 
in a situation which does not admit of attempting a se- 
vere blow without the risk of dislocating the first joints 
of all the fingers. 

‘The set-to or battle consists of a mixture of wrestling 
and boxing, but the head is the only object allowed by 
the rules of the ring in India to be aimed at. ‘The Jet- 
ties are led into the arena and placed in front of the 
rajah, by the two masters of. ht, always old stagers, 
who have fought in their ie right hands of the 
tivo combatants being t by the masters, to 
show that all is fair, the Rajah nods his approbation, and 
this is considered a signal to commence. The Jctties 
may cither strike at arm’s length, or close and grapple, 
or, if they can, they may throw each other down—cvery 
thing, in short, is considered fair, except striking with 
the cwestus lower than the head. ‘The guards for defence, 












them extremely good and scientific. ‘These refinements, 
lik@the niceties of English boxing or French fencing, 
are, I need scarcely confess, quite unintelligible to igno- 
rant eyes. However this be, there is no mistaking the 
nature of a successful blow, though it often bafiles the 
quickest observation to discover how it was given. Every 
such cut lays the skin open, rattles smartly on the skull, 
and sends down a stream of blood from top to toe of the 
wounded man. ‘This is all very disagreeable, but we 


these contests was really admirable, and being unmixed 
with any thing painful, interested us much imore than 
the savage cutting and maiming alluded to. Sometimes 
the combatants continued for several minutes prancing 
round a common centre, in attitudes very like those of 
our boxers, facing one another, each eyeing his antage- 
nist with the utmost intentness, and watching for a fa- 
vourable opportunity to close with him. During these 
movements, which frequently recalled to my mind the 
figures in the Spanish bolero, the fingers of the left hand 
were kept in perpetual motion, and that arm constantly 
waved about in the most graceful way possible, the pur- 
pose of each fighter being to catch the eye of the other, 
and so to draw away his attention from the meditated 
point of attack. ‘The whole muscles of their bodies, at 
this period of the fight, appeared to be made of highly 
elastic springs; for as their feet touched the ground, their 
bodies rose again into the air, as if they had become ac- 
tually buoyant. 

Suddenly one of the parties, seizing his moment, rushes 
in, makes his blow, and having cut a gash into the other’s 
head so deep as to show for an instant, by a bright white 
line, that the skull is laid bare, he grapples his antago- 
nist by the shoulders, or clasps him round the body, or 
even seizes him by the leg, and tries to throw him over. 
This is by far the most interesting part of the battle. 
The elasticity of the muscles already alluded to, seems 
now quite gone, for every fibre appears to have become 
as rigid asa bar of steel. The violent exertion of the 
limbs swells out the muscles between the joints into firm 
knobs almost as hard as the buffalo’s horn of the cestus. 
For a long time the centre of gravity of the two bodies 
keeps within the well-marked base carved deeply in the 
sand by their fect during the struggle; but at length, 
down they go together with a most formidablecrash. It 
is not always, 1 took notice, that the wrestler who is 
hindermost comes worst off; for it frequently happens, 





and corresponding to their situation, with a fifth of 


I have heard persons skilled in boxing say, are all of 


were assured never dangerous. The wrestling part of 











that the upper onc is obliged to weaken his guard in or. 
der to keep the other down, and thus, although he has 
the superiority in position, he gets many a severe peg. 
ging from the armed knuckles of his prostrate antago. 
nist. In this manner they lie rolling about in the sand 
for a long while, struggling to regain their feet, and oc. 
casionally giving each other such blows on the head that 
they become dreadfully disfigured. 

After battling in this way for some time, without any 
decided advantage on either side, they cast up many pe. 
titioning looks to the rajah, who at length makes a sig. 
nal for them to desist. The victor, if there happens to 
be an obvious superiority, generally goes off the ground 
in half a dozen somersets, to show his undiminished 
vigour, as our champions in the prize-ring cast up their 
hats when they have won, and say they are ready for a 
fresh fight. Meanwhile, the loser puts on a pathetic or 
wistful look; and first bending towards the rajah, makes 
a low salam towards the lattices, behind which the ladies 
of the court are seated, so as to view the sport, while they 
themselves kecp out of sight of the profane world. Pre. 
sents, consisting of gilt or silver armlets, turbans, webs 
of cloth, and so on, are then thrown down from the 
throne to the Jetties, upon which the bleeding combat. 
ants again prostrate themselves in the dust before the 
rajah, and make similar obeisances on both sides of the 
court to the invisible ladies above. 

Immediately after these rather painful exhibitions, we 
were entertained with stilt dancing by a set of men, the 
soles of whose feet were raised, on slender poles, more 
than seven feet from the ground. They stalked about 
amongst the crowd, and in this elevated position went 
through the whole series of what are ealled the Persian 
exercises. One strong fellow, thus elevated, presented 
himself before the rajah with a conple of full-sized 
ploughs on his shoulders, a feat which called forth much 
admiration. We had then a fight between two buffaloes, 
which ran their heads against each other with a crash 
that one could fancy shook the palace to its very founda- 
tion; indeed, the only wonder was how both animals did 
not full down dead with their skulls fractured. But 
there appears to be a wonderful degree of thickness or 
hardness in this part of the animal structure both in 
beast and in man, for just after these buffaloes had given 
evidence of the hardness of their heads, a dozen persons 
came forward, and placed themselves before a large pile of 
cocoa-nuts stripped of their outer husks. These being 
cast successively high into the air, were caught in their 
descent by these hard-pated fellows, who stood erect, and 
received the cocoa-nuts, I presume, on their “ bumps of 
resistiveness.” In every case the shell was literally 
dashed to pieces, and the milk scattered in showers over 
the crowd. Such a cracking of heads I never heard, ex- 
cept once at a fair in Ireland. Thus, our careful mother, 
Dame Nature, it should seem, has taken good care to de- 
fend the brain, though it may perhaps be surmised, that 
folks who furnish such hazardous evidence of the thick- 
ness of their skulls, have no great stock of brains to 
protect. 

The prettiest game, to our taste, during the whole of 
this long and rather wearisome festival, was one which 
might be imitated with some effect by the figurantes of 
our oWn opera. From a ring in the middle of a pole 
stretched horizontally over the centre of the area were 
suspended cight differently coloured silk strings, the 
ends of which were held in the hands of as many little 
boys. Upon a signal being given, and music striking 
up, these eight young persons commenced a dance, the 
purpose of which was to plait up the separate cords into 
one rope. After working about a couple of feet of this 
line, the music changed, and the little weavers, inverting 
the order of their dance, undid the silken strands of their 
party-coloured rope, and stood ready to lay them up 
again, according to the same or any other pattern which 
might be ordered by his highness the Maha Rajah of 
Mysore. 

—p— 


CHAPTER IX. gym” 
GRANITE MOUNTAIN CUT INTO A STATUE—BAMBOO FOREST— 
RAJAH OF COORG. 

During my stay in Mysore, I made an excursion 
thirty miles north of Seringapatam, to examine a huge 
statue of solid granite, nearly seventy feet in height, at 
a place with a name alimost as long as the statue itself— 
Shrivanabalagol. It is wonderful how indifferent most 
people, living on -any given spot of the earth’s surface, 
become to the sights in their immediate neighbourhood ; 
for when I asked at the Mysore residency for informa- 
tion about this extraordinary colossal statue, which lies 
within one night’s journey, I found the greater number 
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of the party had never seen it; nor could I prevail on 
any person to accompany me on the expedition. I set 
out, accordingly, alone, about sunset, went to bed in my 
ankeen, and never awoke till the bearers set me down, 
next morning, on the pavement of a choultry near the 
spot. As I could see nothing of the statue, however, for 
an intervening grove of trees, I ran to the corner of the 
wood, where I suddenly obtained a view of this astonish- 
ing work of art, standing up boldly against the sky, and 
showing itself above a low range of intermediate hills. 
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I certainly never saw any work of man before or 
since, which gave me so complete an idea of a giant, as 
this extraordinary statue. It has sometimes been de- 
scribed as an image of Boodh; but I understand that it 
represents Gomuta Raya, a cclebrated saint of the Jains— 
a sect of Hindoos, differing in some important respects 
from the Brahminical, and also from the Boodhist varie- 
ties of oriental superstition. 

I possessed no exact means of measuring its height ; 
but the authorities I have consulted on this point vary 
between sixty-seven fect and seventy feet three inches, 
which is the height stated by Dr. Buchanan ; and, from 
such estimates as I could make, I am sure it cannot be 
much less. It is admirably placed for effect, as it stands 
on the summit of a conical granite hill about two hun- 
dred feet high, which serves for a pedestal. The statue 
still constitutes a part of the solid rock, which originally 
may have been three hurdred feet high, the stone which 
formed the upper part of the mountain having been carv- 
ed away, until nothing but the figure remained. The 
original shape of the hill cannot, indeed, be correctly in- 
ferred from any thing we now sce, but it probably form- 
ed a steep cone, or peak, of which the bold sculptor has 
taken such magnificent advantage. 

I have often, when travelling since in foreign coun- 
tries, been struck with natural forms and_ positions, 
which, by the hands of a man of genius, might easily be 
turned to account for the construction of similar colossal 
figures, calculated, under certain circumstances, to pro- 
duce a much greater effect, at incalculably less cost than 
the ordinary methods of casting or carving can accom- 
plish. Iwas therefore much rejoiced to hear a great 
modern sculptor declare, that he had long entertained a 
project of constructing such a statue in this country. On 
my showing him the sketches I had made of the gigan- 
tic figure in Mysore, and describing it as minutely as I 
could, he remarked to himself, “ V’ll beat this big Indian 
man yet.” 

In looking at Buchanan’s account of Mysore, for a 
description of the statue at Shrivanabalagol, I found the 
following remark: “Sir Arthur Wellesley visited the 
place lately ;” and on enquiring amongst the officers who 
had belonged to the army which marched from Serin- 
gapatam tothe Mahratta country, some time after the 
fall of Tippoo, I learned that the general had actually gone 
upwards of thirty miles out of his way to sce the statue, 
and then galloped back to rejoin the troops, whose march 
was never interrupted. 

I had also the curiosity lately to ask the Duke of 
Wellington himself, whether this account was correct, 
and what he thought of the statue? He said it was quite 
true, and added, that he had never scen any thing so 








magnificent in its way. It will therefore be interesting 
enough if Mr. Chantrey, with such an example befure 
him as the Indian statue, and sucha subject at hand, 
shall make good his boast of beating the Oriental sculp- 
tor. 

During my stay at the residency of Mysore, I took 
many trips to Seringapatam, for | never felt tired of 
wandering amongst the fortifications and other spots so 
celebrated in our Eastern history. I got hold of an in- 
telligent old corporal, a pensioner, who had actually 
entered the breach as one of the storming party when 
the place was taken in 1759. I easily induced him to 
go regularly through the whole siege, Uncle Toby fash- 
ion, from the beginning to the endfrom the first hour 


{the ground was broken, to the capture of the city and 


the discovery of Tippoo'’s body. ‘The trenches and 
breaching batteries, of which scarcely any traces now 
exist, had been formed on the right bank of the river, not 
far below the spot where the river divides itself into two 
streams, which, after running apart for about three miles, 
again unite, and thus form a loop, within which stands 
the island of Seringapatam. On the upper end of this 
island, which is sharp like a spear-head, is erected the 
fortress, by no means in a good situation, as I understand 
from military men, nor well constructed in itself. That, 
however, signifies little, as it is now disinantled. ‘The 
breach had been built up; but although fourteen years 
had elapsed since the siege, the difference in colour of} 
the modern masonry rendered the spot quite distinct. 
We could even count numerous shot-marks and shot-holes 
on the different faces of the bastion adjacent to the 
breach, which was made in the curtain of the work 
The river happened to be so low, that Corporal Trim and 
I managed, at the expense of a pretty good wetting, to 
follow the exact line of the storming party across the 
bed of the stream, and over the Fausse Braye wall. We 
were obliged to make a little circumbendibus to enter 
the works, for we carried no scaling ladders with us. 

The readers of the history of the campaign, which 
terminated so gloriously, will remember that a huge 
ditch was found within the ramparts by the astonished 
storming party, and, had it not been for a few planks 
inadvertently left by the troops of Tippoo, they might 
never have been able to cross, and the besiegers have 
been repulsed. As the waters rose in the river to seven- 
teen feet in depth, within a day or two afterwards, the 
fort might then have long withstvod its assailants, had 
the moment of attack been deferred. 

On these visits to Seringapatam, I slept in one of Tip- 
poo Sultan’s palaces, called the Dowlut Baug, or garden 
of riches ; but I paid dearly for my temerity. Indced, I 
believe that island is nearly the most unhealthy spot in 
the East Indies. What is curious, however, I felt none 
of the evil effects of the malaria poison as long as I re- 
mained on the high level of the Mysore country; but 
within a few days after reaching the sca-coast of Mala- 
bar, was seized with what is called the jungle fever, of 
which I feel the consequences to this hour. ‘The Dukeot 
Wellington (then Colonel Wellesley,) when governor of 
Seringapatam, lived in the same palace, which he ren- 
dered more commodious than it had ever been in the 
days of Tippoo Sultan or even of his father Hyder Ali. 
He filled it with European furniture, and made it less 
unhealthy by placing glass sashes in all the windows, 
by which some portion of the noxious air of the night 
could be kept out. 

A characteristic touch of the same hand was pointed 
out to me in the Dowlut Baug. On the walls of the 
verandah, on that side of the palace which is most con- 
spicuous, there had been represented, with much minnte- 
ness of detail, but with a total absence of perspective, 
the native version of Colonel Baillic’s defeat—a disaster, 
which, as I have elsewhere mentioned, occurred some 
twenty years before, (1780,) under the reign of Hyder. 
As the success, upon that occasion, was undoubtedly on 
the side of the Mahometans, there could be nothing fairer, 
in the way of nationality, than blazoning the victory on 
the walls of the palace. By the same right of conquest, 
the new governor of the islind might undoubtedly have 
ordered a brush to be passed over the original painting, 
and have substituted in its stead the storming party in 
the breach where 'Tippoo fell. ‘The English warrior’s 
taste, however, was of a different description. He sent 
for the best native artists in Scringapatam, and made 
them carefully restore the original work, which had been 
much destroyed, desiring them to omit no item which 
the fallen dynasty had sanctioned. In consequence ot 
this fresh painting, I saw, so late as 1813, the whole dis- 
astrous story displayed to public view, in the glaring 
colours in which Hyder had originally delighted to cx- 
hibit the prowess of his arms. 








In the same manly taste, though possibly with higher 
political motives, the custom, which antecedent to our 
conquest of Mysore had been religiously observed, of 
reading the Koran several ti:nes a-day beside the tomb of 
Hyder, was continued by the Duke of Wellington; and, 
in fact, it is continued to this hour. During the few 
days 1 lived in the palace, I went repeatedly to hear 
these moolahs offer up their prayers. All the Mussul- 
man priests of the subverted dynasty were pensioned by 
the British government, and also most of the principal 
officers and civilians of Tippoo’s court. This wise 
policy included the celebrated old Purncah, the late sul- 
tan’s prime minister—the Talleyrand of India—who, 
though he served at different times many ditlerent mas. 
ters, behaved to each and to all with rigid fidelity, and 
stood by them heartily as long as they kept their respec. 
tive heads above water. 

After remaining about a fortnight, wandering over the 
Mysore country, I turned my steps to the westward, with 
the intention of passing the Ghauts and reaching the 
coast, where] considered it would not be difficult to pro- 
cure a sea conveyance to Bombay. ‘The resident at My- 
sore advised me to call at the Rajah of Coorg’s capital on 
my way, and furnished me with a letter of introduction 
to that native prince. 

Early in the morning, therefore, of a beautiful day in 
the latter end of September, I set out from the bare table. 
latid of Mysore, and proceeded towards the hilly and 
thickly wooded regions overhanging the Malabar coun- 
try. When | awoke in my palankeen, I knew not very 
distinctly where I had got to, for I had been dreaming 
all night about the monstrous statue at Shrivanabalagol. 
I sat up, drew the door gently back, and, looking out, 
found myself in the midst of one of the most curious and 
magnificent scenes which my eyes had ever be held. It 
seemed as if I were travelling among the clustered co- 
lumns of some enormous and enchanted Gothie eathedral, 
compared to which the minster at York, or the cathedral 
at Winchester, would have seemed mere baby-houses. 
The ground extended on all sides as smooth, and flat, 
and clear of underwood, as if the whole had been paved 
with gravestones. From this level surface rose on every 
hand, and as far as the eye could penetrate into the 
forest, immense symmetrical clusters of bamboo, varying 
in diameter at their base from six feet to twenty or 
thirty, and even to twice that width, as I ascertained by 
actual measurement. For about eight or ten feet from the 
ground, each of these clusters or columns preserved a form 
nearly cylindrical, after which they began gradually to 
swell outwards, each bamboo assuming for itself a grace- 
ful curve, and rising to the height, some of sixty, some of 
eighty, and some even of one hundred feet in the air, the 
extreme end being at times horizontal, or even drooping 
gently over, like the tips of the feathers in the Prince of 
Wales’ plume. These gorgeous clusters stood at the dis- 
tance of fifteen or twenty yards from one another, and 
being totally free from the interruption of brushwood, 
could be distinguished at a great distance—more than a 
imile certainly, in every direction, forming, under the in. 
fluence of an active imagination, naves and transepts, 
aisles and choirs, such as none but a Gothic architect 
ever dared to conceive. Overhead the interlacing curves 
of the bamboos constituted as complete a groined roof 
as that of Winchester or Westminster, on a scale of 
grandeur far beyond the bold conception even of those 
wonderful artists who devised that glorious school of ar- 
chitecture, which, in the opinion of many people, has 
raised the dark centuries immediately subsequent to the 
era of the crusades almost to the level of the days of 
Pericles. 

On counting the separate bamboos in some of the 
smallest, and also in some of the largest clusters, I found 
the numbers, to vary from twenty or thirty to upwards of 
two hundred, and the height generally from sixty to a 
hundred feet from the ground to the point of intersection 
of the curves overhead. Most of the bamboos were some- 
what thicker than a man’s thigh at the ground, where, 
as I have before said, they are clustered so close as to 
be almost in contact. They then taper off very gradually 
to the extreme end, where the point is not thicker than a 
quill. There occurs a joint at about every foot and a half, 
distinguished not only by a slight flat ring or fillet, but 
by a sct of small branches, eight or ten fect long, strik- 
ing out at right angles to the main bamboo. ‘These mi- 
nor shoots are again divided into joints, from which 
minor scrics of shoots, still more minute, are thrown 
out; and so on for many successions, the last always ter- 
minating in a sharp-pointed narrow leaf two or three 
inches long, and half an inch wide in the middle, not un- 
like a large tea-leaf when spread out. : 

As each bambvo of the hundred or more forming the 
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cluster sends out shoots trom every joint, and as all the 
joints of these subordinate branches do the same, a com- 
pact mass is formed by these innumerable little branches, 
which cross one another at every possible angle. If a 
person were to fill a hat full of pins or needles, and 
shake it about for some ininutes, it might give a notion 
of the inextricable contusion which is presented to the 
eye on looking into one of these clustered columns of 
bamboos. It is only at the top, where the bend takes 
place, that the foliage has full room to play, or where the 
tapering arms of this magnificent plant form, by their 
mectings and crossings, a complete system of pointed 
arclics. 

What surprised me very much, and greatly puzzled me 
at first, was to observe that, notwithstanding the multi- 
tude of lateral shoots from cach of the maiftbamboos, and 
froin all the subordinate branches, not a single trace of 
displacement, or the slightest obstruction to the growth 
of any branch, could be detected. Every person must 
haye heard of the astonishing rapidity of the growth of 
the bamboo. It is said, indeed, that in one season it 
starts up to its whole length. I do not know if this be 
true, but am quite certain that if one of the main bam- 
boos were to spring from the ground in the centre, or 
even near the sides of the cluster, and that from its joints 
there were at the same Ume to sprout out the lateral 
branches I have described, it would be 1mpossible*for the 
main stew to force its way through the obstructions pre- 
sented by the net-work, formed by the litle branehes 
growing from the joints of the other bamboos in the 
cluster, 

After examining a considerable number of the clusters, 
however, we can, | think, discover how nature manages 
this difficult aifuir. When the bamboo first springs out 
of the ground, it is about as thick as a man’s wrist, but 
it is armed with a very sharp point, not unlike that of a 
wooden instrument called a fid, which sailors make use 
of in splicing ropes. As this point is extremely hard, 
and the bamboo always highly polished, it readily 
makes its way through the very thickest masses of the 
little branches, as one might thrust a sword through a 
quickset hedge. ‘Thus, the bamboo, whose growth is pro- 
digiously rapid, starts upwards, and by reason of its 
sinooth sharp end, and perfectly smooth sides, easily 
mnakes its way to its extreme length and thickness, with- 
out, as [ conceive, sending out a single lateral shoot from 
any of its joints till the utinost extent has been gained. 
The subordinate branches from the joints then, but not till 
duen, begin to start out horizontally, all these being, after 
the manner of the principal stem, exempted trom lateral 
shoots at their joints till their utmost length has been 
reached. In consequence of this beautiful arrangement, 
none of these successive branches, however numerous or 
deitcate, find any ditliculty in piercing the confusion. 

1 saw bainboos in every different stage of this process, 
and, in particular, | noticed several of the main stems 
rising to the height of seventy teet and upwards, of a 
clear yellow colour, and evidently of recent growth; but 
without a single lateral branch growing from their joints 
trom top to bottom; and this led me to infer that their 
extreine height had not yet been attained, or was just 
attained. 

On reaching a pretty little town, with the long nam«c 
of Eerajunderpet, | was received by an officer of the 
Rajah of Coorg, whose dominions | had entered. A guard 
of sepoys, with several elephants, and a most inconve- 
nient allowance of ear-splitting music, were placed at ny 
«isposal by the soubadar, as he styled himself. I begged 
hitn, as delicately as I could, to stop the tom-toms, and 
then insinuated something about breakfast. I suspect 
this funetionary had often before been sent to meet my 
countrymen similarly circumstanced, for I could see the 
ends of his huge whiskers gradually curling upwards by 
the muscular action of that kind of smile called a broad 
grin, as he listened to my demand, and pointed to the 
choultry, or caravansary, close at hand, Jn truth, in 
spite of the picturesque beauties of the bamboo forest, and 
the witchery of the still more magnificent scenery which 
embellishes the summit ridge, or crest of the Ghauts, I had 
not been able to exclude from my thoughts the chances, 
pro and con, of a good meal at the end of the stage. Ac- 
cordingly, | feJt ny heart leap as I caught sight of a ta- 
ble-cloth, flapping in the breeze in the verandah, above 
which rose a goodly range of dishes, a huge tea-pot, and 
a bowl brim full of eggs. ‘The attendant lifted up the 
covers, and displayed a pyramid of rice shining like a 
snow wreath in the sun, supported by a curry, the sa- 
voury smell of which spread so fur as to reach the senses 
of the tired bearers of my palankeen, who seemed as 


them with a whole sheep, of the small mountain breed, | 
for their dinner. 

During the rest of this day I travelled, sometimes in 
the palankcen, and sometimes on the back of one of the 
elephants sent me by the Rajah of Coorg, for whose capi- 
tal, Markara, | was now bound. The road wound about 
amongst the hills, or along the valleys of the Ghauts, and 
across numberless small streams, besides the great Cau- 
very, now shrunk to a rivulet, which we forded repeat- 
edly during this journey. When the sun became disa- 
greeably hot at those places where the woods opencd, I 
had only to dismount and pop into the palankeen ; but 
when we plunged into the forests, and enjoyed the shade 
of the teak tree, igon wood, banyan, and tamarind, | 
again got on the back of my €lephant. She was an ex- 
ceedingly fine animal, in the prime of her life, as I was 
told, betng only fifty years old, called Bhigelee, or light- 
ning. Your grand folks in India, upon state occasions, 
place a howdah, or castle, on their elephants, and ride 
about in triumph, like Darius in Le Brun’s pictures of 
Alexander’s battles. But for ordinary travelling, a good 
thick matting, or rather a pad, answers the purpose; in 
tact, this method is the more agreeable of the two on a 
journey, for there is less motion felt when one is seated 
close to the elephant’s back, than when perched three or 
four feet higher, and wagged about like the head of a 


pad, it is uot very easy to Keep on when the road is steep; 
and this would be impossible, were not a piece of cloth, 
twisted up like a rope, placed before and behind, which 
may be grasped by the hand, according as the inclination 
of the road is upwards or downwards. 

An elephant is proverbially one of the surest-footed 
animals in the world; but we came, during this journey, 
to some passes so very steep, and so much covered with 
loose stones, empty water-courses, broken trunks of trees, 
and all the other debris left by mountain torrents, that I 
quaked not a little at times as we passed along the edges 
of precipices. But our trusty Bhigelee appeared perfectly 
self:possessed on these occasions; and as the mahout, or 
driver, made me remark, she never took her foot off one 
stone till she had made sure of u solid foundation for the 
uext step. Sometimes she made this inspection with her 
trunk, sometimes with her foot; but she never once made 


yard or two on all tours. 

At one place, the bough of a tree happened to cross 
our path, upon which the elephant rajsed her trunk and 
wrenched it trom the stem in a moment, in order to use 
it as a fly flap, and so brisk were her movements, that 
she had ye ry nearly whisked both the mahout and my- 
self into the yalley, At another turn of the road, where 
we crossed a running stream, her thirsty ladyship sucked 
in a hogshead or two, and then, having filled her trunk, 
and wishing to cool herself, she¥squirted the contents so 
dexterously over her sides and back, that we were both 
completely drenched. For this trick Miss Bhigelee re- 
ceived a suitable correction at the hands of her guide, al- 
beit his age, as he said, was less than that of the elephant 
by about a dozen years. He told us, that he had scarcely 
been absent trom her a whole day since he was born, 
and that even when a mere crawling infant, he used to 
be lett by his mother under the elephant’s care. 

It was at the close of twilight when I reached Mar. 
kara, the rajah’s capital; and not a little astonished was |¢ 
I to be shown into a large house, built in the taste of the 
English bungalows at Madras, furnished, also, in the 
European style, In one of the rooms, which was bril- 
liantly lighted up, I found a table laid with twenty co- 
vers; and before I had been there three minutes, a sump- 
tuvus dinner was placed on the table, as if it had been 
brought by magic, A couple of dozen mutes, in white 
robes, stood round like the iyory attendants of the Black 
Prince in the fairy tale. I lamented that I had not twenty |¢ 
mouths, to do more justice to my host's ultra hospitality. |« 
As it was, however, I did pretty well; for the keen air of 
the Coorg mountains, and the rough riding of the ele- 
phant, had set my appetite so sharply, that I felt rather |! 
provoked to receive a summons to attend the maha Rajah 
of Coorg, Lingra Jender Wadeer, just as J had smoked |! 
out my first chillum, and was considering whether or not 


' 


sported some of “ Maxwell and Key’s best long cork.” 
Not a moment was to be lost, however; so I jumped up, |! 
and bejng shown to another suite of apartments, foundsa 


hat, and rattled away to the durbar. ‘ 











hungry as myself. In the joy of the moment, I presented 


to have every thing in one department of his palace, as 


Chinese mandarin over a ehimney-piece. Even with the is, “ Hey ho, chevy! ; 
set of Indian figurantes, or notch girls, were made to dance 


a false move, though occasionally she slid down for a |Ghauts. 
flits about at that hour, shook down the dew drops from 


the branches of the well-steeeped forest; and I had almost 


much as possible, in the English style. In this view, the 
floor of the room in which he received his European 
guests was laid with Brussels carpets, and round the 
walls stood piano-fortes and organs, music books, sofas, 
card-tables, writing-desks, clocks of a dozen shapes and 
sizes, mirrors, and pictures—all English. He seemed 
enchanted with my amaze at this strange jumble of ap. 
holstery; nothing, however, was ordered aright, and it 
looked more like one of Mr. Dowbiggin’s warehouses in 
Mount-street than an English drawing-room, which it 
was intended to represent. As I entered the durbar, the 
rajah claimed my admiration of the disposition of hig 
goods in such a way, that it was impossible to contradict 
him. In one instance, indeed, the sagacity of the native 
outran his taste; and in the midst of much that was 
trashy, and even childish, betokened a degree of know. 
ledge of character for which, indeed, the Hindoos are pe. 
culiarly distinguished. He led me up to a picture of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, sent to him by the general, at the ra. 


jah’s request, after the great campaign against Tippoo. 


“There,” said he, “look at that picture; there is the 
portrait of the greatest man we have ever known in 
India.” 

Just as these words were interpreted, I was surprised 


to hear a band of music strike up the tune called, I think, 
“The Hunting of the Stag,” of which song the burthen 


!” ‘To this most incongruous tune, a 


before us, and very strange work they made of it! After 


a short audience, the rajah observed that I must be tired 
with the day’s journey, and allowed me to retire. 


Next morning I got up betimes, and took a survey of 


the grounds, which satisfied me, that although nothing 
could be more picturesque in the way of mountain 
scenery, a more absurd spot for a strong-hold could not 
have been selected in Asia. It would indeed be a famous 
place to keep a state prisoner in, for the fort stands in the 
centre of an amphitheatre of hills, each overlooking, and 
either commanding it, or the approaches to it, within half 
cannon shot. I returned to the fort, after standing on the 
top of one of these knolls for about half an hour, watch- 


ing the mist as it gradually stole out of the valleys, and be. 


came invisible in the higher air, whenever it mixed with 
sunbeams as they peeped over the eastern ridges of the 


Meanwhile, the light wind, which generally 


forgotten, in the coolness of the air, and more than Alp. 
ine beauty of the Indian landscape, how far I had wan- 


dered from the scenes which it recalled. At the door of 
the bungalow, I was met by half'a dozen attendants, who 
salamed to the ground, and led the way to the parlour, 


where a feast suflicient to have satisfied twenty half-pay 


officers was laid on the table. I counted eighteen dishes, 
and I forget how many silver tea-pots, cream-jugs, be- 
sides crockery enough to have equipped an Indiaman— 
such was the magnificent pleasure of the Rajah of Coorg. 


In due season, a message came to me from his high- 


ness, to say he wished me to go over the new palace, 
which he was fitting up like an English house, and upon 
some of the details of which he desired to have my opi- 
nion, As things were in actual progress, I took the 
liberty of suggesting a few changes, with which he was 
gre.tiy pleased, He had already made some very 


‘rroueuus arrangements, probably from acting upon im- 


pertect inturmation ; and as even his queer taste revolt- 
ed at these incongruities, he felt delighted to have a 


uropean’s authority for making further alterations. 
On returning to the great square in the ceutre of the 


building, we found three chairs placed for us on a 


Turkey carpet spread on the ground in the open air. 
The raja took a seat and made me come beside him, 


alter placing his son, a nice little boy nine or ten years 


ft age,on my right hand. This young fellow was gaily 
lressed, with a huge overspreading turban. A dark 


circle about the tenth of an inch broad, was painted 
round each of his eyes, which gave him a strange star- 


ng look ; and on bis checks, brow, and chin, were plac- 


ed small black marks, or beauty spots, about twice as 


arge as the head or dot of a note in music. 
The whole area of the court was now begirt with 


to break in upon a second bottle of claret, for the rajah |soldiers, each holding as high as his face an iminense 
bill-hook or knife, the blade of which, near the extremi- 


y, could not be Jess than three inches wide, and 


diminishing gradually towards the hilt. This formid- 
bed-room and dressing-room, for all the world like those Jable instrument, well known in Indian warfare under 
of any hotel in Jermyn-street. I rigged myself in my }the name of the Coorg-knife, is often used as a sword, 
best coat, tucked in my sword, screwed on my cocked jand when handled by meu who are not afraid to close 


vith their antagonists, is said to be a most efficient 


This worthy rajah’s whim, as | soon discovered, was | weapon. 


Ona signal given by the rajah, a folding door was 
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thrown open on one side of the court, and in stalked 
two immense royal tigers, held by several men ow each 
side by long but slight ropes attached to collars round 
the animals’ necks. These beasts appeared very tract- 
able, for they allowed themselves to be led close to us. 
1 confess I did not much like this degree of propinquity, 
and eyed the slender cordage with some professional] 
anxiety. Meanwhile the rajah and his son, and the 
officers of the household, appeared quite unconcerned, 
though the tigers passed within a few yards of them, 
and, as it seemed to me, might easily have broken loose. 
What degree of training these animals had undergone, 
1 know not; but after a little while the rajah, probably 
to increase the surprise of his guest, directed the men 
to let go the ropes and to fall back. There we sat, in 
the midst of the open court, with a couple of full-sized 
tigers in our company, and nothing on earth to prevent 
their munching us all up! The well-fed and well-bred 
beasts, however, merely lounged about, rabbed their 
noses together, and then tumbling on the ground, rolled 
about like a couple of kittens at play. I could, however, 
detect the rajah spying at me out of the corner of his 
eye, and half-smiling at the success of his trick. After 
a time the men were recalled and the tigers dragged off. 

A pair of lionesses and two furious looking buffaloes 
were then introduced, but nothing could be more inno- 
cent or more respectful to the rajah and his son. Like 
Falstaff, indeed, they seemed to have an instinctive 
knowledge of the true prince. Yet, for all this, 1 caught 
myself several times edging my chair back a little bit, 
and looking out for a clear place to escape, as the mon- 
sters stalked up and down the court, and once or twice 
actually touched the edge of our carpet with their feet. 
On these occasions, that part of the circle of guards 
which stood behind us advanced just so far as to bring 
our chairs on the outside of their ring, and to place 
themselves between the beasts and us. On clapping 
their hands and flourishing their knives, the lionesses 
and other beasts moved a little farther off; after which 
the guards again dropped to the rear, Still, this seem- 
ed rather a poor protection: at least, [ had my recol- 
lection so full of the rapid motions of the same class of 
animals which I had seen baited at Mysore, that I could 
discover nothing which need have prevented the tiger 
from whipping off the heads of the rajah and the heir- 
apparent, or, at all events, that of their guest, who hav- 
ing-no particular claims to the throne of Coorg, could 
reckon on none of the benefits of instinctive respect. 

A troublesome story, too, respecting a touch of in- 
sanity in the rajah’s family, recurred to my thoug!its 
oceasionatly. I had heard somewhere of his predeces- 
sor calling for a fowling-piece one day in open durbar, 
and having ordered forth his cabinct-ministers, he de- 
liberately popped them off, one by one, like sparrows— 
an honour to which, it is said, they submitted with edi- 
fying patience and propriety. I confess 1 felt rather 
queerish when he sent one of his family for a double- 
barrelled gun, a beautiful piece of workmanship, bearing 
the name of Joe Manton on the lock. I admired it ot 
course. 

“That piece,” said the rajah, ‘was made here by 
one of my people.” 

I ventured respectfully to point to the name of the 
London maker. 

* Pooh!” cried his highness, * what’s in a name? 
The man who could make such a piece as this could 
surely copy a name. Bring the London gun.” 

And, strange to say, when the mudel from which one 
of his native gunsmiths had made the p:eee was placed 
in my hands, so exact was the imitation, | could searce- 
ly tell which was the original, whieh the copy. On 
pulling the trigger of each, however, the difference in 
the vivacity of the spring made the distinction apparent. 
I had often heard of their powers of imitation, but had no 
idea before of its extent. 

When we had satisfied ourselves with an inspection 
of these pieces, the rajah gave orders for half a dozen 
tiger’s cubs, about eight months old, and as many pup- 
py-dogs, to be set to play before us on the carpet, while 
a full-grown royal tiger was at the same time dragged 
forward and pitted against a bear for a real battle in the 
open court. Any thing more disproportionate or absurd 
cannot be conceived than this match ; and so, perhaps, 
the poor brutes thought, for fight they would not, al- 
though both of them were well thumped and forced 
against each other by the attendants. At length a 
brilliant thought struck the rajah. 


“ Tie them together!” exclaimed his majesty ; and 
accordingly the rope which was fastened to the tiger’s 


Neither party liked this. The tiger roared and the 
hear growled, while the rajah and his son laughed and 
clapped their hands in eestacy at their own good joke. 
Of course the guards and courtiers joined in the mirth, 
and the whole quadrangle rung with mixed shouts of 
the soldiers, the growl of the bear, and the roar of the 
tiger. Of all the parties in this singular concert, the 
tiger appeared to be the most discomposed. His eye flash- 
ed fire, and his tail waved from flank to flank in the most 
ominous style. I thought at one time that this was to 
turn out no laughing matter; for, if the angry animal, 
when at length he lost all patience, had taken a direc. 
tion towards us, he might have demolished the dynasty 
of Wadeer, or at least made a vacancy for an officer in 
his Britannic Majesty’s Navy. Fortunately he chose 
exactly the opposite course, and running furiously across 
the court, made a flying leap right into one of the low 
windows of what the rajah called his English drawing- 
room. The glass and frame-work of the window were 
of course dashed to pieces in a moment, and the pianos, 
pictures und book-cases, must soon have shared the 
same fate, had not the tigers progress been checked by 
the weight of the wretched bear, which hung outside, 
half-way between the window-sill and the ground, some- 
what after the fashion of the golden fleece over a mer- 
cer’s door. The tiger we could no longer see, but we 
could hear him smashing the furniture at a great rate. 

The rajah, who naturally thought this was a little 
too much of a good thing, desired his people to enter the 
room, in order to catch hold of the ropes fastened to the 
tiger’s collar, by which he had been brought forward in 
the first instance. This being accomplished, and the 
tiger secured, the rope connecting him and the bear was 
cut, upon which poor Master Bruin tumbled to the 
ground, no great height indeed, and off he moved very 
sulkily to his den. Meanwhile the tiger was dragged 
out of the house by main force, and sent to the rear. 

As soon as order was restored, five elephants made 
their appearance, none of them standing less than thir 
teen feet thigh. At the bidding of the rajah, thes: 
grand fellows knelt down, prostrated themselves, rolled 
over on their sides, lifted their keepers in their trunks, 
and whirled them high inthe air. In short, they went 
through all manner of gambols. 

“ Now,” said the rajah, “let us have an elephant 
dance !” 

I forgot to mention before, that on one side of thie 
court a group of pretty dancing girls had been exhibit 
ing all the time of the show, without attracting much 
notice. These ladies being ordered forwards, one ot 
thein was stationed before each of the elephants as a 
partner, and the keepers, slipping down from the ani- 
mals’ necks, seated themselves cross-legged on the 
ground, in front and within reach of the animals’ fore 
feet. ‘The music now struck up, the girls began to 
dance and sing, while the keepers, by touching the 
elephants’ feet gently with little sticks, made them 
hobble likewise. As the unwieldy monsters jogged 
trom side to side, they beat time with the ends of their 
trunks on the bare heads of their keepers, shook thei 
monstrous ears, and stared atthe girls. Never was any 
thing more grotesque! The effect, indeed, was so lu- 
dicrous, that even the poor Indian girls themselves ap- 
peared at a loss whether to laugh or to cry at being set 
to dance a jig with elephants to the tune of “ Drops of 
Brandy,” or some such exotic air—villanously played 


by Hindoo pipers—a glorious concourse of absurdities ! 


were over, for we had still to witness sundry sheep-fights, 
and ram-fights, and an endless variety of antics by hu- 
man tumblers. 

At last the rajah broke up this queer durbar, or 
levee, ordered out the palankeens, wished me a safe 
descent of the Ghauts, and, as I thought, was about to 


as the outer gate of the fort, on the hill, a distance of 
at least a mile from the palace. A double row of sol-|¢ 
diers lined the road the whole way; and these being] « 


fields, the crowd became quite dense towards the end of 
the line. 


ed knife in his hands, raised nearly to his mouth, in 
what we should call an attitude of prayer, the pals being 
pressed together, the effect was very lively and striking. 
On reaching the gate the rajah presented me with one] 
of the Coorg knives already described, and a handsome 


not Inelegant. On their heads they wind a long white 
cloth into a broad flat turban, and round their bodies 
wrap a loose white frock, reaching two inches below 
the knee. ‘This robe or tunic is tied round the waist 
with a shawl of more or less richness according to the 
wealth of the parties. 

In the evening | found my way back to Eerajunder- 
pet, and strolled into the woods in quest of adventures. 
What should I meet but a Roman Catholic priest, * all 
shaven and shorn,” speaking a strange mixture ot Por- 
tugese, Spanish, and Hindustanee! As I possessed a 
slight smattering of each of these languages, we got on 
pretty well. Although this good padre had passed much 
more than half his lie away trom Portugal, he still took 
a lively interest in those distent scenes, which, as he 
said, he never hoped to visit again. He had heard, he 
told me, of the peninsular war, but he knew none of the 
details. The worthy missionary‘’s thoughts, indeed, 
were much more earnestly engaged in works of peace 
and charity than in those of war and conquest. He 
showed me his native school, where a number of boys 
were taught to read, and, with an air of exultation, as- 
sured me he could reckon upon there being at least nina 
or ten handred Christians in the Coorg country, of which 
the popalation is said to be fitty thonsand. 

Next morning I descended the celebrated Poodicheruin 
Pass in the great Malabar Ghauts—-a gorgeous specimen 
of rugged but well-wooded mountain scenery. At thé 
bottom of the pass I found bearers who carried me to 
Erricore, and so onwards to Cananore, a very interest- 
ing trip along the eoast. 

After various common-place adventures and worrying 
delays, | reached Tellicherry, and lastly Mangalore, 
where I considered myself most fortunate in catching 
an English ship just sailing for Bombay, loaded with 
teak timber for the dock-yard. By taking advantage of 
the land-winds at night, and the sea breezes in the day, 
we reached our port within a few hours of the time to 
whieh Sir Samuel Hood had limited my excursion. 

sccssiljiaice 
CHAPTER X. 
VISIT TO THE SULTAN OF PONTIANA, IN BORNEO—SIR SAMUKA 
noob, 


In the summer of 1814, Sir Samuel Hood made a voy- 
age, in his majesty’s ship Minden, to the eastern parts 
of his station. We called first at Acheen, on the north 
end of the island of Sumatra, where we held some very 
amusing intercourse with the king of that district, whose 
capital the admiral visited. From thence we steered 
over to Pulo Penang, or Prince of Wales's Island, and 
thence down the Straits of Malacca, entering the China 
Sea by the beautitul Straits of Sincapore. The admi- 
ral’s chief object was to visit Java; but as there lay 
three routes before him to choose between, viz. the 
Straits of Gaspar, the Straits of Banea, and the Cara- 
mata passage, he preferred taking the last and wideat, 
which also led him near the western shore of the im- 
mense island of Borneo. On reaching the equator, he 


steered for the mouth of the great river Lava, which 
passes the town of Pontiana. 


The weather being very 
favourable, the ship was anchored, and the barge got 
ready for an expedition. 

At four in the morning on receiving the joyful inti. 


mation that I was to be officer of the boat, | lost ne 
time in getting together every thing likely to be useful 


—a sextant, artificial horizon, spy-glass, chart, compass, 


The day was pretty well advanced before these sports] and Nautical Almanac, besides a Malay dietionary ; for 
Sir Samuel, with his wonted ardour, had already com. 
menced the study of that language, saying, and saying 
truly, that before our cruise amongst the eastern ishands 
was over, he should cut us all out in speaking Malay. 


[his boast he afterwards made good ; for before he com- 


pleted his travels in Java, he could maintain a conversa- 
dismiss me rather unceremoniously ; but on the contra-| tion with the natives with very little assistance from 


ry, he did me the high honour to accompany me as far|the interpreter, merely by the hetp of a vocabulary, 
which he made for himself and carried in his pocket. He 


ictually travelled over more than twelve hundred miles 
of ground on that island, during the last quarter of 


joined by many hundreds of labourers from the adjacent] whieh, at the eastern end, I had the good fortune to 
accompany him. 
The most profound silence was observed,| seven hundred miles of the interior of that notlest of all 
however, and as each person stood with his broad-blad-] our insular possessions in the East. 


I had previously visited alone about 


It is truly grievous to think how nnvwittingly wo al. 


lowed that magnificent possession to slip through our 
fingers, in 1814, at the grand settlement of affairs, 


But 


fter the downtallof Bonaparte, snch a game of chuck- 


i farthing was played with kingdoms, that even a gigantie 
sandal-wood walking-stick. country like Java failed toexcite its due share of notice, 
The dress of these bold mountaineers is simple, and} or was totally lost sight of in the haze which obscured 








collar was hitched to the belly-band of the bear. 
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oe: Sn 
every thing at a distance fiom the scene of ¢ xcitement. 
We had some difficulty in finding our way in the 
barge, for the mouth of the river of Pontiana lay so 
completely hid amongst low cane br ikes, mangroves, and 
other aquatic trees and shrubs, which grow thi kly along 
the western shores of Borneo, that until we came quite 
The first hit we made 





close, no inlet was perceptible 
proved wrong, and lost us three or four miles; and it 
was not till nearly noon that we reached the rush of 
fresh and troubled water, which indicated the true en- 
trance. The admiral desired greatly to observe the 
sun’s imeridian altitude, saying, he had a childish 
sort of anxiety to take an observation exactly on the 
Equatorial line. Ifis execlleney, however, though he 
could command many things, could not command this ; 
for althouch cur fellows wave way lustily, so as to stem 
the current running out, and we had a full half hour to 


&pare, we could not effect a Janding in goed time. On 


reaching what had seemed the shore, no footing could 
be found any where. Even the little boat whieh we 
earried with us in tow of the barge, though she thread- 
ed the mangrove steins and rootx, and went in much 
farther than the barge, cou!d not reach any thing like 
dry land. As the main bank refused to afford us a rest- 
ing place, we put off, and rowed as briskly as we could 
toa small island about half amile from this treacher- 
ous shore; bat this, too, proved a cheat, for what we 
took to be solid ground consisted merely of a mass of 
green shrubs, growing on the ridge of a soft slippery 
mass of mud just pecping above the water, 

As the sailors, by this time, were pretty well exhaust- 
ed with rowing so long in the hot sun, they hailed with 
great joy the sea-breeze which just then setin. They 
soon steppe d the miast 35 hoisted the sails, and laid the 
oars in. 

“ Now go to dinner, men,” said the considerate chief, 
“this rattling breeze will not carry us up far, and you will 
pull all the better for a good belly fal.” 

Just as this judicious order was given, and while we 
were still laughing at the recent adventure, which re- 
minded us of Sinbad’s mistaking a whale for a solid 
rock, our eyes were attracted by the sight of another 
island, much smalicr than the first. It seemed, indeed, 
like a little grove or tuft of palm-like foliage, rising out 
of the water somewhat in the fashion of our Prince of 
Wales's feather. None of the party had ever seen such 
a tree before, and every one tried to guess what it might 
be ; but ail wert puzzled. At length, a diminutive mov- 
ing black speck showed itself at the root, or centre, from 
which these fiiry-like branches radiated. 

“It is a rock with a tree on it,” cried one. 

* Pooh!” said Sir Samuel, “ there are no rocks here- 
abouts; the soil for many a league ts alluvial.” 

“It skims along like a witch,’ exclaimed a third; 


! ”” 


“it is surcly alive! 

“Pet us sail to it whatever it be,” said the admiral, 
waving his hand to the cockswain to sheer the barge 
further from the side of the river. 

As we drew near, we discovered our phenomenon to 
consist of a fishing canoe, gliding along merrily before 
the sea-breeze, with no other sails than half a dozen 
branches of the cocoa-nut tree placed in the bow, and 
spread out like the feathers of a peacock’s tail. ‘These 
were held together by a slender bar of bamboo, and sup- 
ported by small strips of bark to tho stern, in which sat 
a naked Malay. 

The admiral proved a true prophet, for the deceitful 
sea-breeze presently lulled, and it cost us a very hard row 
to accomplish our purpose against the stream, The town 
of Pontiana stands on a low point of land formed by the 
confluence of two mighty rivers, names to us unknown. 
This particular spot is always held sacred in India, and 
is known under the HWindoo name of Sungum. I sus- 
pect, however, that the Malays and other Mahomedans, 
who inhabit the coasts of most of the Indian Islands, 
acknowledve no superstitious predilections for one spot 
more than another, and consider such things as mere 
prejudices unworthy of the followers of Mahomet, their 
great military prophet. Probably the Sungum point bas 
some local advantages belonging to it, as 1 observe it is 
gencrally appropriated by the strongest party in every 
country. At all events, it has the advantage of commnu- 
nicating directly with both the rivers, by whose junction 
the Sungum, or solid angle, is formed. In the instance 
of Pontiana, the Mussulmen had taken possession of it, 
though it was formerly a Dutch scttlement, while the 
Chinese were left to occupy the corners opposite to the 
Sungum, on the right and left banks, respectively, of the 
river formed by the junction of the two streams. Thus 
three considerable cities had been built facing one another, 
and each displaying on the river a multitude of boats and 





barges, canoes and proas, in crowds which would not 
have disgraced the show at London Bridge, and, of 
course, indicating considerable wealth and activity. 

We came upon this grand view quite abruptly, and 
having no expectation of encountering any thing so 
magnificent, were taken rather by surprise. ‘Iwo enorm- 
ous Chinese junks occupied the centre of the stream, 
each of them rising out of the water nearly as high as the 
poop of a line-of-battle ship. Along the shore, on both 
sides, lay a fleet of eight or ten sail of junks, some of 
them very large, and all bearing enormous white flags, 
in the centre of which sprawled huge dragons and other 
monsters familiar to the eyes of all fanciers of old China 
jars. i, 

This was the first time that many of us had seen 
genuine or unmixed specimens of Chinese or Malay 
towns on a great scale, and our admiration was great ac- 
cordingly. In strict language, it cannot be said that 
these Chinese are at home in Borneo; but in point of 
fact, they certainly are so. The truth is, that China 
Proper is so much over-crowdcd, that its surplus popula- 
tion must find vent somewhere and somehow; and, in spite 
of the severest laws forbidding people to leave the celestial 
realm, they emigrate in vast numbers. In this respect 
the enactments of England against the export of guineas 
bear a close resemblance in their cfliciency to those of 
China against the exportation of human beings. Be this 
as it may, it has so happened, that all the islands which 
lie to the eastward and southward of the China seas— 
the Philippines, the Moluccas, and the Isles of Sunda— 
possess large colonies of Chinese on their coasts. 

I remember hearing, when I was in Batavia, that the 
Chinese population of that city alone amounted to thirty- 
five thousand. Indeed, persons who have attended much 
to the subject on the spot, assure me there is good reason 
to believe, that in process of time the Chinese will oc- 
cupy exclusively the whole ofthe eastern islands. They 
are the most industrious of human beings, and are phy- 
sically strong and energetic; they also possess a cheerful- 
ness and patience of disposition which makes them 
careless about danger and difficulty. Nor are the Chi- 
nese entangled with any of the ritual superstitions of 
their Hlindoo neighbours, and in that respect are even 
more free-souled than the Malays, their only rivals on the 
coasts of the Oriental archipelago—although I suspect 
that they are not very strait-laced Mussulmen. The 
Malays form at present a fringe of population round most 
of the islands in those seas, whatever may be the descrip- 
tion of the inhabitants in the interior. ‘This we certainly 
find to be the case along four or five hundred miles of the 
north coast of Java, but the moment we strike inland, a 
different and indigenous race appears. ‘The Malays are 
the masters by sea, and, like a certain nation “ throned 
in the West,” are said to lord it in tolerably imperious 
style. On the other hand, the Chinese, who are the worst 
possible sailors, but who are agriculturists by nature and 
by necessity, as well as taste, are gradually outmaster- 
ing the Malays along sho and in time, [ have little 
doubt, they will become the chief proprictors of the soil. 
They may then build forts at the mouths of the rivers, 
and bully the good folks of the interior. Thus, ages 
hence, Pontiana may become a second Antwerp; and 
protocols in Chinese, Mulays, and Pornese, occupy all 
eastern men’s thoughts from Timor to Formosa ! 

In the mean time, as there existed no dispute about 
the navigation of the River Lava, we rowed up very 
peaceably towards the great city of Pontiana. On our 
mecting a cance with a Malay in it, the admiral, who 
had been studying Marsden’s dictionary all the way, 
stood up in the barge, made the men lie on their oars, 
and to their great astonishment, and probahly to that of 
the native, called out, in the Malay tongue, 

“ Which is the way to the sultan’s house ?” 

To Sir Samuel’s unspeakable delight the man whom 
he addressed understood him, and after offering to show 
us the landing-place, paddled off a head of us. Our fe!- 
lows gave way as hard as they could, but the Malay kept 
the lead; and as we shot past the Chinese towns, one on 
each bank, the natives crowded to the beach, as much 
astonished, no doubt, with our strange cocked hats, 
swords, and oddly shaped boat, as we could be with their 
long tails and wild-looking junks, or with the creases 
which every Malay carries by his side. This fierce- 
looking weapon is not, in form, unlike the waving sword 
one sees in the pictures of the angel Michael, though it 
is not above a foot and a half in length. 

The sultan’s cousin received the admiral and his party 
at the gate of the paiace, and led him by the hand along 
a causeway of flag stones to the residence of the mon- 
arch. Directly in the middle of the gateway, which was 
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a 24 pounder gun. On the top of the arch there wag 
built a small square room, from holes in which peeped 
out the muzzles of five or six ficld-pieces, the whole affair 
resembling very much that part of a child’s box of toys 
which represents the stronghold or castle. Within the 
high wall surrounding the palace, we counted innumer. 
able large guns scattered about, apparently with no other 
object than to be seen—as if the mere look of a cannon 
were expected to do the work of a fight! The same 
number of mock barrels of gunpowder, similarly dispos. 
ed, would have answered the purpose equally well, or 
perhaps better, for there appeared no way in which the 
guns could be fired, without doing more injury to the 
besieged than to the besicgers. 

On we went, till we were met by the sultan himself, 
at the inner side of the quadrangle. He courteously con. 
ducted the admiral to a large room or hall of audience, 
and having begged his guest to sit down at a small table, 
took a chair by his side, ane began a conversation as if 
they had been long acquainted. Of course, in spite of 
the admiral’s proficiency, this could not be accomplished 
without an interpreter; and the services of a very clever 
Malay boy, whom we had brought with us from the ship, 
were brought into requisition. The hall, in which we 
were first received, might have been about fifty feet 
square, bleak, unfurnished, and comfortless, with an un- 
covered mud floor. It was so feebly lighted by a few 
windows almost hid by Venetian blinds, that we could 
only discover the roof had been left bare and unfinished. 
After sitting for about ten minutes, the sultan rose and led 
the way to another apartment,apparently of still larger di- 
mensions, but literally so dark, that, had it not been for the 
light entering by the door we had left, and the one a-head 
ot us, we could not have moved along without breaking our 
shins over the stones, sticks,and other rubbish lying in the 
way. We had next to make rather a difficult transit 
along a precarious kind of bridge, formed of a single 
plank Iaid across an ominous-looking pool or puddle of 
mud, which divided these two branches of the palace 
from cach other. 

All at once we were ushered into a splendid room, 
seventy or eighty feet square, brilliantly lighted and not 
ill furnished, but strongly contrasted with the darkness 
and dirtiness of the suite we had passed through. This 
total want of kceping, it may be mentioned, is quite in 
Oriental taste. They know tolerably well how to be 
magnificent on occasions; but they never learn how to 
be uniformly decent. The Asiatics, and even some other 
nations which might be named nearer home, can seldom 
afford to be taken by surprise. Indeed, I am not sure 
if more than one country can be alluded to, in which the 
people are at all hours ready to receive strangers, and 
have no occasion to make a fuss, or to change any thing 
when a rap comes to the door. 

In the centre of this gorgcous room, on a part of the 
floor raised to about a foot and a half above the level of 
the rest, and laid with a rich Turkey carpet, stood a long 
table, at the top of which the sultan placed the admiral, 
and then made the signal for tea. First entered an at- 
tendant, bearing a large tray, on which were ranged seve- 
ral dozens of exceedingly small cups. This he placed on 
the carpet, and then squatted himself down cross-legged, 
beside it. Another attendant soon followed bearing the 
tcea-pot, and he likewise popped himself down. After a 
conjuration of some minutes the cups were brought round, 
containing weak black tea, exquisite in flavour, but mar- 
vellously small in quantity. There appeared no milk, 
but plenty of sugar candy. Some sweet sherbet was next 
handed rvund, very slightly acid, but so deliciously cool, 
that we appealed frequently to the vase or huge jar from 
whichit was poured, to the great delight of the sultan, who 
assured us that this was the genuine sherbet described 
by the Persian pocts. It was mixed, he told us, by a 
true believer, who had made more than one pilgrimage 
to Mecea. 

At the upper end of the apartment, in a deep recess, 
partly hid from our view by a rich festoon of shaw! dra- 
pery, we could just discover the sultan’s bed, flanked by 
large mirrors, beyond which, in an adjacent chamber, 
was prebably stowed away the sultan’s most favoured 
wife. But all this department of the establishment was 
thrown into such deep shade, that we could see none of 
the ladies, nor any of his highness’s progeny, except one 
little boy, whom he introduced to us at supper. He ap- 
peared to be about five or six years old, very like his 
papa in miniature, rigged with turban and robes of cloth 
of gold. At first the little fellow looked somewhat star- 
tled, but he soon recovered his dignity, and sat on our 
knees, without much apprehension of being swallowed 
u 
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by white curtains, eight or ten fect high, so as to form 
smaller chambers. One of these served the purpose of a 
pantry, or subsidiary kitchen, at least we observed the 
dishes issuing from it, and thought we could distinguish 
the well-known sound of the cook’s angry reproaches—a 
note which, like that of muttering thunder, is nearly the 
same in every climate. The other carner we soon made 
out to be a sort of temporary nook, from which the ladies 
of the palace and the young sultans and sultanas might 
spy the strangers. ‘This we ascertained from seeing 
sundry very pretty faces thrust ont occasionally between 
the folds of the curtain, and by thie sound of many an ill- 
suppressed yigele amongst the peeping damsels. 

A half-choked squall from some rebellious baby, or a, 
sound thwack on the pate of an over-curious urchin, be- 
trayed the nursery in terms not to be mistaken. Indecd, 
1 do not wonder at their cagerness tu look at the admiral, 
whose very appearance, in any company in the world, 
or under any circumstances, must have claimed no small 
share of admiration. The characteristic prominence oi 
the Hood nose, so well knowrrfor a glorious half century 
in the navy, with the tall and gallant bearing of our 
lamented chief, to say nothing of the Nelson-like cireum- 
stance of his right arm having been shorn away in battle, 
and, I may add, the peculiar sweetness of his voice and 
the benignant expression of his countenance, which, 
while they won all hearts to him, showed a mind entircly 
at peace “with itself. Eve ry thing, in short, that was 
great and amiable, conspired to render Sir Samuel Hood 
one of the most interesting officers of his time. 

The sultan appeared to enter into his guest’s character 
at once, and neither overloaded him with attentions, nor 
failed to treat him as a person to whom mucha respect 
was due. I heard Sir Samuel say afterwards, that he 
was particularly struck with the sultan’s good breeding, 
in not offering to assist him in cutting his meat. ‘The 
sultan merely remarked, that few people were so expert 
as his guest even with both hands: adding, neatly 
enough, that on this account the distinction which his 
wound had gained for him was more cheaply purchased 
than people supposed. While the admiral was hunting 
for some reply to this novel compliment, his host re- 
marked, that in Borneo it was considered fashionable to 
eat with the left hand. 

The supper, which soon followed the tea, consisted of 
about a dozen dishes of curry, all different from one 
another, and a whole poultry yard of grilled and boiled 
chickens, many different sorts of salt fish, with great 
basins of rice at intervals, jars of pickles, piles of sliced 
pine-apple, sweetmeats, and cakes. Four male attend- 
ants stood by with goglets of cool sherbet, from which, 
ever and anon, they replenished our glasses; besides 
whom, a number of young Malay girls waited at a dis- 
tance from the table, and ran about nimbly with the 
plates and dishes. 

All persons who approached the sultan fell on their 
knees, and having joined their hands in the act of sup- 
plication, lowered their foreheads till they actually touch- 
ed the ground. The sultan held out his hand, which the 
people eagerly embraced in theirs, and pressed to their 
lips. What they had to say was then spoken, and after 
again bending their foreheads to the ground, they retired. 
This ceremonial took place only in the outer room or 
hall of audience, for no one, except the strangers and 
one or two of the principal officers of state, was permitted 
to approach nearer than twenty or thirty feet of the 
raised part of the floor where we sat. At that distance, a 
group of about twenty persons, probably the nubles of 
the court, sat cross-legged on the ground in a semicircle 
facing the sultan, and in profound silence during the 
whole supper, no part of which appeared to fall to their 
share. 

Soon afterwards the cloth was removed, and a beauti- 
ful scarlet covering, of the texture of a shaw], substituted 
in its place. This might, perhaps, give us a hint for 
after dinner. Instead of dull mahogany, or dazzling 
white, why might we not spread over the table a cloth 
couleur de rose for the benefit of the complexions of the 
company ? 

The sultan now produced a letter which he had re- 
ceived from Lord Minto, when governor-gencral, thank- 
ing his highness for the friendly disposition he had 
always manifested towards the English people trading to 
the great city of Pontiana, and in a particular manner 
expressing his obligations for the manner in which Mr. 
Palmer, a wealthy merchant of Calcutta, had been re- 
ceived by the sultan, when his ship was wrecked on the 
west coast of Borneo. 

“ Mr. Palmer,” said the sultan, “lived for some weeks 
with me, and on returning to Calcutta, sent me thes 
beautiful mirrors and chandeliers. But,” added he, 


pointing again to the governor-general’s letter, “ much 
as J value embellishments so splendid, I estecm {ar more 
this little signature, and these few words from Lord 
Minto. Still,” continued his highness, “ my wishes in 
this respect have never been fully satisfied. I have long 
desired to possess a specimen of Sir Samucl Hood’s 
writing ; and though I never ventured to hope that I 
should have had an opportunity of seeing his signaturs 
written with his own hand, I have always felt how es- 
sentially that circumstance would add to its value in my 
tion.” 

It was wonderful how well the shrewd little Malay in- 
terpreter expressed all this rigmarole to the admiral, who 
cheerfully agreed to the proposal, and desired me to send 
for his writing case. As I , the admiral whispered 
to me, “I wish you would contrive, at the same time, to 
see What the boat’s crew are Try, also, if you 
n get them something to eat; the fellows must be 
hungry enough by this time—but mind they den’t get 
too much toddy.” . 

I tcund the crew 
room close to the beach, and open on all sides, like 
without walls. The Johnnies were in such high glee, 
that I feared they had already trespassed too deeply en 
the toddy pot; but I was glad to find that their satisfae- 
tion arose from a safer source, in the shape of a glorious 
hot sepper, which Jack was tucking in, to the delight and 
astonishinent of the natives, who had been ordered by 
the sultan to supply them with as much curry and rice 
as they chose to eat. The cook had no sinecure of it 
that evening ! 

I soon returned to the palace, and the admiral, having 
written several lines for his host’s album, expressed his 
wish to retire to rest. The sultan instantly rose, and 
having conducted his honoured guest to the outer door 
he left him in charge of halfa score of the principal ofii- 
cers of the palace, amongst whom were several of the 
sultan’s own near relatives. ‘This ionour ac- 
companied Sir Samuel to his bed-roorn, and it cost him 
a good deal of trouble and some address to free himselt 
from his company—their intention evidently being to 
bestow their tediousness upon his excellency ail night. 

Scareely was this party dismissed, when to our great 
surprise, the sultan himself came to the doer of the house 
in which the admiral and his suite were lodged. Sir 
Samuel teared that he might possibly have given offence 
to some of the worthy connections of the sultan by dis- 
missing them too abruptly, and that the sultan had called 
for “an explanation.” The honest Asiatic had no such 
gunpowder fancies in his head. On the contrary, the 
object of his visit was to press upon the adimiral’s ac- 
ceptance two large and beautiful diamonds. ‘The poor 
admiral was now reducedto a great dilemma. He could 
not, he thought, with any official propriety, accept the 
present; and yet he felt very unwilling to hurt the ge- 
nerous sultan’s feelings, especially as his highness had 
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paddled at midnight through the mud of his own ap- 
proach to make the offer. The sultan saw at a glance 
what a mistake he had made, and instantly withdrew, 
laughing, however, and saying that such was the custom 
of his nation. J thir he admiral was sorry afterwards 
that he had not carried in the boat some trinkets of cor- 
respondent value, or that he had not accepted the dia- 
monds, and afterwards sent something stil! more precious 
to the sultan. 

Very early in the morning, long before there was the 
least peep of dawn, the admiral roused us all out of bed, 
ordered the boat to be manned, and declared his intention 
of dropping down the river while it was yet cool, so as 
to reach the ship before the fierce heat of the sun had 
set in. 1 suspect, also, that he wished to escape the 
salutes and other fussifications, of which he had seen 
some preparations over night. But in this he partly 
reckoned without his host, for scarcely had we gained 
the distance of two or three hundred yards from the 
shore, when the heavy guns of the battcrics began to fire 
a royal salute. lar] ] 





The night was uncommonly dark and 
still, and the successive flashes and reports of the can- 
nons were followed by a long series of echoes from thi 
edges of the damp forests lining the banks of the three 
different branches or forks of the river. The admiral, 
who had the finest perception possible for all that was 
picturesque or beautiful, was exceedingly struck with the 
vrandeur of this nocturnal salute, and having made the 
men lay their oars across the boat, while she drifted 
quickly down the river, he steod up in the stern-shects 
in order to enjoy the scene more completely. At each 
of the first dozen discharges we were near cnough to be 
illuminated by the flash, and a smile of delight could be 
seen on the veteran’s countenance as sounds so dear to 
him once more caught his car. It is not improbable that 














they recalled to his memory the glorious night action of 
the Nile; in which it is not too much to say, that amongst 
all the distinguished warriors whom Nelson had gathered 
round him, there was not one on whom his great chief 
more firmly relied in battle, or to whom, personally, he 
was more attached in private life. 

A trifling incident occurred shortly afterwards, which 
suggested to our thoughts another important service of 
Sir Samuel Hood’s, which, although it be familiarly 
known in the havy, may not be so fresh in the reeollec. 
tion of persons on shore. A question arose in the boat as 
to whether or not the land-wind was blowing. Some 
said there was a breeze up the river, while others main- 
tained that the wind blew down towards the sea. The 
adiniral let us ¢o on speculating and arguing for some 
time, and then said, “ You are both wrong; there is not 
a breath of air either up ordowntheriver. At all events 
This 
iiral, standing on the 
e high over his head, 
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» accordingly ; and the a 
vart, held the naked can 
ile the men ceased rowing. 
“There, you see,” exclaimed he, “the flame stands 
quite upright, which proves, that if there be any breeze 
at all, it blows no faster than the stream runs down.” 

As he yet spoke, the flame bent from the land, and in 
the next instant was puffed out by a slight gust from the 
forest. 

“Ah! that’s something like!” exclaimed the com- 
mander-in-chief; adding, in an ander tone, as he resum- 
ed his seat, “ [ have known the time when a flaw of wind 
not greater thau has just blown out this candle has ren- 
dered good service to his majesty.” 

We knew what was meant, and so will every naval 
man; but others may be interested by being told, that 
early in the year 1794, when Captain Hood commanded 
his majesty’s ship Juno, he had very nearly lost his ship 
ina most extraordinary manner. The port of Toulon, 
hh in pe English at the time of his 
departure ona short trip to Malta, had been evacuated 
while the Juno was absent; and as the land was made 
in the night, no suspicion of that important change of 
affairs arose ia the mind of any one. With his wonted 
decision, therefore, into the port he dashed ; for, although 
the Juno carried no pilot, Capt. Hood's knowledge of 
every port he had once visited rendered him compara- 
tively indifferent on that score. A couple of the sharpest- 
sighted midshipmen were stationed with glasses to look 
out for the fleet; but no ships were seen—for the best of 
all reasons—none were there 

sel, only, a sinall brig, could be detected, and 
the captain, supposing the fleet had run into the inner 
harbour during the recent easterly gale, resolved to push 
up likewise. ‘The batteries all kept quict, and though 
the brig hailed the frigate as she passed in a language so 
indistinct that no one could make it out, not the least 
suspicion was excited. 

Captain Hood, in his official letter to Lord Hood, (see 
Naval Chronicle tor 1807, vol. xvii. p. 11,) says, “ I sup- 
posed they wanted to know what ship it was, and I told 
them it was an English frigate called the Juno.” The 
brig, however, was not quite so courteous in return; for 
they merely replied by the word “ Viva,” but made no 
answer tothe captain’s repeated enquiry, both in English 
and French, as to the brig’s name, and the position of 
the British admiral’s fleet. As the Juno pressed under 
the stern of this treacherous little craft, a voice called 
out, “ Luff! luff!” which naturally induced Captain 
Hood to put his helm down, from an idea that shoal water 
lay close to leeward of him. Nothing could have been 
more adroitly managed by the Frenchman, for before the 
frigate came head to wind, she stuck fast upon the shoal, 
to which the words “ Luff! luff!” had no doubt been 
intended to direct her. 

A boat was now observed to preceed from the brig to 
the town. As there was but little wind, and the water 
perfectly smooth, the Juno’s sails were clewed up and 
handed ; but before the men were all off the yards, a gust 
of wind came sweeping down the harbour, and drove 
rer off the shoal so suddenly as to give her brisk stern- 
way. ‘The anchor was speedily let go, but when she 
tended, the after-part of her keel took the ground and the 
rudder could not be moved. The launch and cutter 
being instantly hoisted out, the usual preparations were 
made to lay out a kedge, to heave the ship off. 

At this eritical moment a boat came alongside. The 
people appeared anxious to get out of her, and two of 
them, apparently officers, came up the side. ‘They said 
it was the regulation of the port, as well as the command- 
ing officer’s orders, that ships should go further into the 
harbour, there to perform ten days’ quarantine. In the 
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despatch relating this transaction, Captain Hood says, 
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“ T kept asking them where Lord Hood’s ship lay ;” and 
those who remember Sir Saimuel’s impatient manner 
when any one to whom he addressed himself trifled \ ith 
his questions, will easily imagine how he must have per- 
plexed and overawed the two Frenchmen, who really 
knew not what to do or say next. In the mean time, 
one of the mids, who happened to be thrusting his head 
forward after the investigating manner of this enterpris- 
ing class of officers, said apart to the captain, 

“Why, sir, they wear national cockades |” 

“ 7 looked at one of their hats more steadfastly,” says 
Captain Hood in his narrative, “ and by the moonlight 
clearly distinguished the three colours.” 

“Perceiving they were suspected,” continues Sir 
Samuel in his narrative, “and on my questioning them 
again about Lord Hood, one of them replied, * Soyez 
tranquille, les Anglais sont de breve gens—nous les 
traitons bien; Pamiral Anglais est sortie il y a quelque 


. 








tems. 
Sir Samuel well says that it may be more easily con- 
evived than words can express what he felt at that mo- 
ment. In one instant, the situation of the poor Juno, 
which was almost desperate, became known throughout 
the ship. The officers naturally crowded round their 
captain to learn the worst, while the Frenchmen, bowing 
to the right and left, grinned and apologised for the dis- 
agreeable necessity of making them all prisoners! The 
rest of this singular story, unique in the history of the 
navy, and altogether wonderful considering the for mid- 
able nature of the trap into which the frigate had fallen, 
will be best told in the words of the accomplished officer 
himself, to whose presence of mind, courage, and profes- 
sional dexterity, the escape of the ship was entirely due. 
The personal regard in which the captain was held by 
every officer, man, and boy on board, and the thorough 
confidence which they possessed in his talents, enabled 
him to undertake a service which an officer held in less 
esteem might have found it very difficult to carry 
through. It used, indeed, to be said of Hood's ship, that, 
fore and aft, there was but one heart and one mind. 
After deseribing the deportment of the French officers, 
he goes on to say, in his despatch, that “a flaw of wind 
coming down the harbour, Licutenant Webley* said to 
me, ‘I believe, sir, we shall be able to fetch out if we can 
get her under sail.’ I immediately perceived we should 
have a chance of saving the ship; at least if we did not, 
we ought not to lose her without some contention. 1 
therefore ordered every person to their respective sta- 
tions, and the Frenchmen to be sent below. ‘The latter 
perceiving some bustle, began to draw their sabres; on 


which [ directed some of the marines to take the half 


pikes and force them below, which was soon done. I 
believe in an instant such a change in people was never 
seen—every officer and man was at his duty; and I do 
believe, within three minutes eve ry sail in the ship was 
set, and the yards braced ready for casting. ‘The steady 
and active assistance of Licutenant ‘Turner and all the 
officers prevented any confusion from arising in our 
critical situation; and as soon as the cable was taut, I 
ordered it to be cut, and had the good fortune to see the 
ship start from the shore. T’he head sails were filled ; 
a favourable flaw of wind coming at the same time gave 
her good way, and we had every prospect of getting out 
if the forts did not disable us. ‘To prevent our being re- 
tarded by the boats, I ordered them to be cut adrift, as 
also the French boat. ‘The moment the brig saw us 
begin to loose sails, we could plainly perceive she was 
petting her guns ready, and we also saw lights in all the 
batteries. When we had shot far enough for the brig’s 
guns to bear on us, which was not more than three ships’ 
lengths, she began to fire ; also a fort a little on the star- 
board bow, and soon after all of them, on both sides, as 
they could bring their guns to bear. As soon as the sails 
were well trimmed, I beat to quarters to get our guns 
ready, but not with an intention of firing till we were 
sure of getting out. When abreast of the centre of Cape 
Sepet, | was afraid we should have been obliged to make 
a tack; but as we drew near the shore, and were ready 
to go about, she came up two points, and just weathered 
the cape. As we passed very close along that shore, the 
batteries kept up as brisk a fire as the wetness of the 
weather would admit. When I could afford to keep the 
ship a little off the wind, I ordered some guns to be fired 
ata battery that had just opened abreast of us, which 
quicted them a little. We then stopped firing till we 


* Now Captain Webley Parry, C. B., long afterwards 
the friend and follower of Sir Samuel Hood, who, as may 
well be supposed, never forgot any of the men who stood 
by him at that most trying hour of his professional exist- 


ence. 
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could keep her away, with the wind abaft the bean, 


when, for a few minutes, we kept up a very lively fire 
on the last battery we had to pass, which I believe must 
otherwise have done us great damage. At half-past 
twelve, being out of reach of their shot, the firing ceased.” 

The whole of this admirable piece of service was per- 
formed so quickly, and at the same time with so much 
coolness, that there occurred little or no opportunity for 
any remarkable individual exertion. Every thing, as I 
have heard it described by Sir Samuel Hood himself and 
by the officers, went on as if the ship had been working 
out of Plymouth sound at noonday. One little incident, 
however, which caused much amusement in the ship, 
will help to show the degree of regard in which Sir 
Samuel was held by those immediately about him; and 
to disprove the proverb of no man being a hero to his 
valet de chambre. 

Dennis M‘Carty, an old and faithful servant of Cap- 
tain Hood, who was quartered at one of the main-deck 
guns in the cabin, stood firm enough till the batteries 
opened on the Juno. No sooner had the firing com- 
menced, and the shot came whizzing over and through 
all parts of the ship, than Dennis, to the great amaze and 
scandal of his companions, dropped the side tackle-fall, 
and fairly ran off from his gun. Nothing in the world, 
however, could be further from poor Pat’s mind than 
fear—except fear for his master, behind whom he soon 
stationed himsclf on the quarter-deck; and wherever 
Captain Hood moved there Dennis followed, like his sha- 
dow. The poor fellow appeared totally unconscious of 
any personal danger to himself, though the captain was 
necessarily in the hottest of the fire. At length Sir 
Samuel, turning suddenly round, encountered the Irish- 
man full butt. 

“ Tfo! Master Dennis,” exclaimed the captain, “ what 
brings you here? and why do you keep running about 
after me? Go down to your gun, man!” 

“Oh, by the powers! your honour,” replied Dennis, 
“sure | thought it likely you might be hurt, so 1 wished 
to be near you to give you some help.” 

There was no resisting this; the captain laughed in 
the midst of the battle; and poor Dennis was allowed to 
take his own way, having no care for himself. 

It would be quite impossible, within any moderate 
compass, even to enumerate the important services which 
Sir Samuel Hood rendered to his country, both before 
and after the time alluded to; nor can it be necessary to 
do so, for they are still so fresh in the recollection of the 
navy that they are often quoted as examples in every 
walk of duty. His forte appears to have been that in- 
valuable quality of all great commanders, promptitude in 
secing what was best to be done, and decision of purpose 
in carrying it into execution. At the moment of great- 
est doubt and difficulty, and when scarcely any one else 
could see through the confusion, he appears invariably 
to have taken those useful practical views which the 
calmest subsequent reflection proved to have been the 
most expedient. 

One of the most important, and also the most amusing 
instances of the effect of his resolute and characteristic 
presence of mind and boldness of manner, occurred in 
the summer of 1797, when Nelson attacked the town and 
fortifications of Santa Cruz, in ‘Teneriffe. ‘The enterprise 
failed; Nelson was wounded and carried ou board in the 
only boat not captured or destroyed, while the remaining 
officers and men were necessarily left without any means 
of defence or escape. Sir Thomas Troubridge and Cap- 
tain Hood now found themselves in the very heart of the 
town, at the head of only a handful of seamen and ma- 
rines carrying mercly a few pikes, but surrounded by 
several thousands of well-armed Spaniards. As the 
boats had been all demolished in the surf, or knocked to 
pieces by the fire of the batteries, retreat became impos- 
sible, end capture or destruction would inevitably have 
awaited them the moment daybreak showed their small 
numbers and wretched plight. In this dilemma Captain 
Hood went forward alone to the Spanish governor, and 
said he was sent by the commanding officer of the Bri- 
tish troops and seamen within the walls to state, that as 
they had been disappointed in their expectation of finding 
treasure in the town, they were disposed to return peace- 
ably to their ships, if boats were provided them for that 
purpose, but that should any means be taken to molest 
or retard them, they would then set fire to the town in 
different places, and force their way out of it at the point 


-lof the bayonet. With the utmost detiberation, and with- 


out betraying the smallest haste or anxiety, he then 
pulled out his watch, and said, “I am directed to give 
you ten minutes to consider of this offer.’—See the Na- 
val Chronicle,volume xvii. page 19. 








Don Antonio, the governor, looked amazed at the cool- 


ness of this proposal from persons whom he conceived 
—and with good reason—to be his prisoners. He pro. 
posed to hold a council of war immediately, and let the 
British commander know their determination in the 
course of an hour; but Captain Hood saw the impression 
which his argument had produced, and again holding up 
his watch, declared he could not spare his excellency a 
single second; and as the fatal minute approached, he 
turned round and prepared to rejoin his shipmates. The 
governor, alarmed at the possible consequences of driy. 
ing men so commanded into extremities, acceded to the 
proposals made by Captain Hood, and agreed to provide 
the defeated party with boats. 

Next morning, accordingly, the Spaniard, having once 
pledged himself to certain terms, kept good faith, and 
not only allowed them all to return to their ships, but, 
previously to the embarkation of the invaders, he con. 
siderately furnished each of the sailors with a bowl of 
wine and a biscuit, filled their boats with fruit and other 
rctreshinents, and gave orders that such of the British as 
had been wounded should be received into the Spanish 
hospital ! 

It is by such deeds of true nobleness that the asperity 
of actual war is softened, and that kindly feelings take 
the place of that bitterness which only excites to angry 
retaliation, without at all advancing the great objects for 
which opposing nations are contending. 

I have often thought that much of this kindness on the 
part of the generous Don, as well as the more important 
part of the service, may have been due chiefly to the mere 
personal address of Sir Samuel Hood, whose appearance 
and manner were at all times unspeakably winning, and 
especially pleasing to the well-bred Spaniards. As these 
outward qualities were backed by solid judgment, pro- 
fessional knowledge, and the most thorough disinterest- 
edness, he became almost irresistible, even on occasions 
when most other men might have seen little hope of suc- 
cess. It is not, then, surprising that a mind like Nel- 
son’s should attach itself cordially to that of Sir Samuel 
Hood, or that every successive incident of their joint ser- 
vices should rivet more closely and firmly the alliance of 
such kindred spirits. 

There entered into the character of Sir Samuel Hood 
some peculiarities which, although | have never seen them 
stated, appear well to deserve the attention of professional 
inen. When it is said that he was thoroughly disinterest- 
ed, it must not be thought that he was indifferent to his 
own share of credit which belonged to meritorious ser- 
vice : for he conceived his own reputation, and that of the 
profession, as identical with that of the country, and in 
proportion as he rose in fame and rank, so this obligation 
to preserve his renown unsullied appears to have pressed 
upon his mind. But whenever the accession of credit 
became merely individual or personal to himself, and did 
not seein in his eyes calculated likewise to augment the 
honour of the service as well as his own, he not only felt 
careless about it, but actually staved off the honour and 
glory, which other men might have eagerly courted. 

OF this a remarkable instance was afforded at the bat- 
tle of the Nile. Previous to entering into that great ac- 
tion, Nelson, as every one recollects, hailed Captain 
Hood’s ship, and consulted him as to the best method of 
attack. 

“ What think you,” said the admiral, “of engaging the 
enemy to-night?” 

“TI don’t know the soundings,” was the answer, “ but, 
with vour permission, I will lead in and try.” 

The result is well known; but I believe it is not so 
generally known that, in the first draft of the despatch 
which Nelson wrote, he gave to Captain Hood the merit 
of confirming him in his determination of attacking the 
French fleet that night. On showing this letter, however, 
to Hood himself, he entreated that it might be altered, 
saying, “that they were all brothers, engaged in the 
cause, and that the admiral would have received exactly 
the same advice from any other captain in the fleet whom 
he might have consulted.” The paragraph was there- 
fore omitted in the despatch. But on many accounts 
this omission is certainly to be regretted; for it essentially 
adds to the true credit of Nelson himself, instead of di- 
minishing it, that he not only knew how to estimate such 
concurrence in opinion, but how to acknowledge and re- 
ward the services of men of Sir Samuel Hood's stamp. 

I have this anecdote of the change in the despatch 
from one of his nearest connections, and one of the 
dearest friends to his memory. He himself particularly 
wished the alteration in the despatch not to be told at 
the time; but as the story crept out somehow, it seems 
very material that the facts should be well authenticated. 
When the circumstance was mentioned to Sir Samuel 
Hood many years afterwards, by the friend from whom 
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I have received authority to state it, and he was asked if 
it were true, he confessed that it was so; but exclaimed, 
“ How the devil could all this have got wind? I never 
mentioned it before to a living soul.” 

As there is hardly any professional anecdote which 
retains its freshness of interest more entire than the 
memorable parley above described between Nelson and 
Hood on the eve of the battle of the Nile, I venture to 
give another version of it, which is substantially the same, 
and is calculated to confirm, in a pleasing manner, all 
that is essential. ‘The following particulars I have been 
favoured with by Captain Webley Parry, then first lieu- 
tenant of the Zealous. 

When steering for the enemy’s fleet, Sir Horatio Nel- 
son hailed the Zealous, and asked Captain Hood if ‘hé 
thought he might venture to bear up round the shoals. 
The answer was— 

“T cannot say, sir; but if you will allow me the honour 
of leading into action, I will keep the lead going.” 

“You have my permission, and I wish you good luck,” 
was the reply; and as Nelson said this he took off his 
hat. Captain Hood, in his hurry to return the courtesy 
of his admiral, dropped his hat overboard. He looked 
after it, laughed, and exclaimed, “ Never mind, Webley, 
there it goes for luck! Put the helm up, and make all 
sail.” 

Captain Foley of the Goliath, being close to the Zea- 
lous, perceiving this mancuvre, guessed what the orders 
were, and bore up likewise, so that when the two ships 
had shaped their course, they were nearly abreast of each 
other. The Goliath being a little in advance, which of 
course was rather annoying, Captain Hood stood on for 
some time, in hopes of being able to take the lead in the 
Zealous, but finding this could not be done without jostling 
and confusion, he turned round and said— 

“ This will never do! Well—never mind; Foley is a 
fine, gallant, worthy fellow. Shorten sail, and give him 
time to take up his berth. We must risk nothing that 
will tend to the enemy’s advantage; and we shall all soon 
have enough to do.” 

This was instantly done; the Goliath shot ahead, and 
Captain Foley had the glory of leading the British fleet 
into action. By some accident, however, he failed to 
place the Goliath in opposition to the headmost ship of 
the enemy’s line. The experienced eye of Hood instantly 
saw the inevitable consequence, and while the Goliath 
passed on to the second in the line, Sir Samuel placed his 
own ship, the Zealous, alongside the first, exclaiming, in 
the joy of his heart, “ Thank God! my friend Foley has 
left me the van ship!” 

The following private letter, written some time after- 
terwards, from Lord Nelson, is so characteristic of the 
writer, and so flattering to Sir Samuel, that 1 venture to 
insert it. 

“St. George, March 13, 1801. 

“ My Dear Hoop,—Many thanks for your kind letter; 
and believe me, there is not a man breathing that loves 
you more than myself. I am glad you have quitted the 
Courageux; she would have drowned you in chase of 
an enemy’s squadron. I have directed four crosses to be 
made, and they are this day sent to Mr. Davidson’s, I 
expect. I send you an order (of St. Ferdinand and Me- 
rit). No; I have written to Davidson to deliver it to 
Troubridge, who will send it you; it is to be worn round 
your neck like the order of St. Anne. I send you a 
piece of riband to suspend it by. We sail to-morrow for 
Yarmouth. I only hope Cornwallis will mect the French 
ficet, and that you will be in company. Ever, my dear 
Hood, your obliged and affectionate 

“ NELSON AND Bronve. 


“Carrain Hoop.” 


The mixture of affection, business, playfulness, and 
professional allusions, in this short letter, is strikingly 
indicative of the intimacy and full understanding which 
existed between these distinguished officers. It is always 
delightful, when one gets a peep behind the scenes, to 
find such men on terms of true friendship. 

The whole life of Sir Samuel Hood proves that he 
never took into his calculations what effect any particu- 
lar measure might or might not have upon his individual 
reputation or fortunes, but that he looked exclusively to 
Its probable effect upon the interests and honour of his 
country and the service. He possessed, it is true, the 
keenest possible relish for well-earned fame; but he en. 
Joyed no applause which came unconnected with the 
general good; and his anxiety about his own reputation, 
which was very great, and to which I have already al- 
luded, rested upon what he conceived the true view of 
professional principle and public spirit in its most genu- 


was not only far beyond the reach of any envious feel- 
ing, but that his chief pleasure was to bring forward 
merit wherever it was to be found, and he was always 
more ready to bestow distinction than to claim it for 
himself. Whenever it became his good furtune to act 
with the army, he brought these principles into the most 
useful play, to the advancement of the public service, and 
greatly to the satisfaction of his sister service. 

It is also highly delightful, as well as instructive, to 
know that these generous sentiments were speedily par- 
ticipated by all those who enjoyed his confidence, and 
worked along with him. Iam indeed persuaded that he 
very often converted selfish and sulky officers into useful 
and cheerful public servants, in no great length of time, 
and not unfrequently to their own great surprise. What, 
then, must have been the extent of his influence over the 
minds of men similarly disposed with himself? 

When, unfortunately for the profession and for his 
country, he fell sick at Madras, and knew that his last 
moments were fast approaching, he called his faithful 
friend, and old follower in many ships and many actions, 
Lieutenant (now Captain) Walcott, to his bed side, and 
said to him— 

“It will be too hard, Walcott, to die in this curse 
place; but should I go off, let nothing deter you from go- 
ing home and accounting to the admiralty for my com- 
mand of the East India station.” 

These were nearly the last intelligible words he uttered; 

and they serve to show how strong, even in the hour of 
death, was his sense of professional duty. As Lieutenant 
Walcott had served during the whole of Sir Samuel's In- 
dia command in the double capacity of flag-lieutenant 
and secretary, and had enjoyed the adiniral’s entire con- 
fidence, he, and he alone, possessed the means of * ac- 
counting to the admiralty” for the measures completed, 
or in progress, for the good of the service, and therefore 
the admiral suggested to him the propricty of his going 
home to report matters in person. 
The senior officer, who succeeded to the command in 
the Indian seas, felt so desirous of following up the triend- 
ly intentions of his lamented predecessor, that knowing 
the late admiral’s attachment to Lieutenant Walcott, he 
offered to promote him into a death vacancy, which had 
either actually taken place, or was certain to fall within 
a week or two. Moreover, he assured him, that after the 
necessary time had been served, he should have the first 
vacancy for post promotion. 

These were indeed tempting offers to a young officer 
devotedly attached to his profession; but they had no in- 
finence over a man bred in the “Sam Hood school.” 
The admiral’s dying injunction appeared to this right- 
minded officer fully as binding, or, if possible, more so, 
than a written command must have been in his life-time. 

To England Walcott went accordingly; and the dif- 
ference in professional standing which it made to him 
was this: had he remained in India, as Sir Samue! Hood’s 
successor proposed, he would undoubtedly have become 
a post-captain of 1816, instead of which, his name now 
stands in 1822, six years later on the list! Had it been 
sixty times six, however, it would have made no differ- 
ence in his conduct. 

Along with all this professional merit, which won for 
Sir Samuel Hood the devoted respect of every one who 
served with him, there were mingled qualities of a na- 
ture more domestie and endearing, but not less decided. 
The unaffected suavity of his disposition, the absence of 


with which he entered into the wishes and feelings of| : 


’ 


at Ryde in the Isle of Wight, his cot was laid on a grat- 





“The whole ship’s company, man and boy, came on deck, } ¢ 
and [ shall never forget this most affecting scene,” writes] | 


In the course of the same evening, a lady and gentle- 
man called at Sir Samuel’s lodgings at Ryde, not for the 
idle curiosity of asking haw the wounded commodore 
was, but with the considerate purpose of mentioning} 
what they imagined would give him pleasure. They had 


high situation in the household of George IIL. stating] b 
that the good old monarch, who was much attached to 
Sir Samuel, had actually shed tears when he heard of his 


that day received a letter from a gentleman holding a] rack and toddy which they produced. 


“Would to God the French had their frigates again, 
and poor Hood his arm!” 

The affectionate respect of his ship’s company in the 
morning had touched him closely; but this extension of 
sympathy quite unmanned the veteran warrior. 

Of his friendly disposition to all persons whom he had 
it in his power to oblige, I could give many anecdotes. 
The following little circumstance, however, is so charac. 
teristic that it may suffice. 

When the army returned from Spain, after the battle 
of Corunna, in 1809, there were between twenty and 
thirty officers accommodated in Sir Samuel’s cabin, 
Notwithstanding the almost constant pain in his leg 
from an old wound, he gave up his cot to one of these 
gentlemen who was wounded, and slept himself either on 
the deck, or on a carronade slide during the whole pas- 
sage. It happened that amongst these officers there was 
a distant connection of Lady Hooc’s, and so remarkable 
did the admiral’s attention to him appear, that the 
young man very naturally ascribed the notice he re- 
ceived to this circumstance. But when the father and 
mother of the young man afterwards called upon the ad- 
miral to thank him for the uncommon kindness he had 
shown to their son, they learnt that Sir Samuel had not 
only been totally ignorant of the connection alluded to, 
but did not even know that a person of that name had 
been on board his ship during the passage! 

“ Indeed,” said he, “1 hardly knew the names of half 


my guests. But who,” he continued, “ would make any 


distinctions amongst such war.worn and brave fellows?” 


The curious fact is, such was his general kindness, 


that each of these military officers, his passengers, fan- 
cied the admiral was more civil to him than to any one 
else. He suspended on this occasion all the usual strait- 


laced ctiquettes of the quarter-deck discipline, and per- 
mitted the harassed soldiers to lie down and read between 
the guns, or wherever they pleased. His great delight 
was to coddle them up, and recompense them, as far as 
he could, for the severe privations they had undergone 
during Sir John Moore’s retreat, and nothing entertained 
him so much as seeing the relish with which these hun- 
gry campaigners partook of his hospitality!’ On the day 
after the battle of Corunna, when these gentlemen came 
on board, he ordered a cock to be driven into a hogshead 
of prime old Sherry; and his satisfaction was perfect, 
when his steward, with a rueful countenance, communi- 
cated to him, on arriving at Spithead, that “his very best 
cask of wine had been drunk dry on the passage by the 


soldier officers!” 


—>>-— 
CHAPTER XI. 

BOMBAY. 
I have seen who, after losing their 
friends, their health, or their fortunes in India, have 
looked back to that bright country without pleasure ; but 
I am not sure that I ever met any one who arrived in it 
without great satisfaction, or who could hail the first 


some persons 


glimpse of a world so totally new without feelings of 
curiosity more than commonly excited. 
part, I was thrown into a high fever of wonder and en- 
joyment; and assuredly, as long as I have a trace of 
memory left, must retain the recollection of that happy 
period carved brightly and distinctly on my mind. 


For my own 


Early on the morning of the 11th of August, 1812, we 


first made the coast of Asia; and, on steering towards 
the shore, discovered, close under the land, a single sail, 
all affectation from his manners, and the kindly alacrity} as white as snow, of a cut quite new to our seamanship, 


ind swelled out with the last faint airs of the land. 


others, won all hearts to him, from the depths of the} breeze, which, in the night, had carried us briskly along 


cockpit even to the “throne’s height.” Of this some}shore. As we came nearer, we observed that the boat, 
pleasing examples occurred when he returned to Eng-} with her head directed to the northward, was piled half 
land, immediately after the loss of his arm. mast high with fruits and vegetables, cocoa-nuts, yams, 


When it was decided that he should be taken ashore} plantains, intended evidently for the market of Bombay. 


The water lay as smooth as that ofa lake ; so we sheered 


ing, and the cabin bulk-heads being knocked down, the] close alongside, and hailed, to ask the distance we still 
wounded chief was hoisted out and lowered into the boat.] were from our port. 


None of the officers of the Volage 
sould speak a word of Hindustanee ; and I well remem- 
ver our feeling of humiliation when a poor scullion, one 


an eye-witness, “ for you would really have thought every}of the cook’s assistants, belonging to the governor’s 
man in the ship was his brother!” suite, was dragged on deck, with ail his grease and 
other imperfections on his head, to act as interpreter. 
Sad work he made of it ; for, though the fellow had been 
in the East on some ten or twelve former voyages, the 


inguages of the countries he visited had not formed so 


important a part of his studies as the quality of the ar- 


The word Bom- 
aya, however struck the ear of the native boatmen, who 


pointed in the direction to which they themselves were 
steering, and called out “* Mombay ! Mombay 


" This 








ine acceptation. Every action of his life showed that he 





loss, and exclaimed— W 


ord, | am told by an oriental scholar, is a corruption 
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of Moomba-devy, or the goddess of Moomba, from an! which intersect this charming island were beautifully 
idol to which a temple is still dedicated on the island.; Macadamised, as I well remember, long before that 
Others, less fanciful in their etymology, say that the Por-| grand improvement was heard of in England; and as 
tuguese gave it the name of Bom Bahia, on account of} the soil of the island is made up of that rich kind of 
the excellence of its port. That nation held possession | mould resulting from’ decomposed basalt or lava, the 
of Bombay from the year 1539 to 1661, when it was! whole surface affords a good sample of the perennial 
ceded by the crown of Portugal in full sovereignty to} verdure of tropical scenery, which dazzles and surprises 
Charles II. \the new comer, while its interest seldom, if ever, fails to 
It was not long before we came in sight of several | rise still higher upon a more prolonged and intimate 
headlands, which are so well described by that great liy-| acquaintance. 
drographer, my excellent friend Captain James Hors-| Such are among the eminent physicial advantages en- 
burgh, that we knew our place almost as well as if we | joyed by Bombay ; but even these, had they been many 
had been sailing between the Motherbank and Spithead.| times greater, would have been light in the balance com- 





When the next day broke, and the sun rose upon us over 
the flat-topped Ghauts, or mountains of the Mabratta | 
country, | remember fecling almost at a loss whether 1} 
had been sleeping and dreaming during the night, or,| 
whether the gay reality, with its boundless vista of pro- 
mises, was still before iny eyes. ‘The imagination and 
the reason were both more or less heated by the simple 

facts of having actually seen the shores of India, having| 
heard the language of the East from the mouths of its na- | 
tives, and beheld the forms and figures, and that dusky 
aspect which induced its northern and fair-complexioned 
conquerors of old to style their new possession Hindoo- 
stan, or land of ‘black men.’ All these circumstances, 
though trivial, it is true, in themselves, were well calcu- 
lated to give reality to pictures which, for many a long 
year before, I had busied my fancy with painting in co- 
lours drawn partly from the Arabian Nights and Persian 
Tales, and partly, ifnot chiefly, from those brilliant clus- 
ters of Oriental images which crowd and adorn the 





pages of Scripture. 

Besides the mere picturesque feelings excited by such 
reflections, | had accidentally aequired others somewhat | 
more substantial perhaps, and practically useful, from 
being thrown a good deal into the society of officers 
who had served in various parts of India, and called my | 
attention to the historics and to the political arrange- 
ments of our possessions inthe East. What with fietion 
and what with truth, therefore, my head was pretty full 
of combustible materials, ready to be acted upon at once 
by any thing and every thing that should mect the eye 
on landing. 

Captain Cook asserts somewhere, when speaking of 
the delights of voyaging and travelling, that to such ro- 
vers as he and his companions, nothing came amiss ; 
and I can safely venture to boast, that, as far as this goes, 
I may claim a corner of my great brother-officer’s man- 
tle. At all events, in sailing over the Indian seas, or] 
travelling in those countries by land, I not only me ver| 
met any thing that came amiss, but hardly ever met any | 
thing which did not so much exceed in interest what 1} 
had looked for, th it the erand per} le xity became, how va | 
record what was felt, or in any adequate terms to de-| 





scribe even the simplest facts, which struck the eye at] 
every turn in that “ wide realm of wild reality.” 

OF all places in the noble range of countries so hap- 
pily called th Eastern world, trom the pitch of the Cape 
to the islands of Japan, from Bengal to Batavia, nearly 
every hole and corner of which | have visited in the 
course of my peregrinations, there are few which can 
compare with B ymbay. f, indeed, I were consulted by 
any one who wished as expeditiously and economically 
as possible to see all that was essentially charact ristic oO 
the Oriental world, I would say, without hesitation, 
“Take a run to Bombay ; remain there a weck or two; 
and having also visited the scenes in the immediate 
neighbourhood, Elephanta, Carli, and Poonah, you will 
s of most things that are 








have examined good specime: 
curious or interesting in the East.” 

For this remarkable distinction, quite peculiar, as far 
as I know, to that one spot on the earth’s surface, this 
presidency is indebted to ay iriety of interesting circum. 
stances. Bombay, as perhaps many people may never 
have heard before, is an island, and by no means a large 
one, being only between six and seven miles long by one 
or two broad. It is not, however, by geographical di- 
mensions that the wealth of towns, any more than the 
power and wealth of nations is determined. The har- 
bour unites every possible desideratum of a great sea- 
port: it is casy of access and egress ; affords excellent 
anchoring ground; is capacious beyond the utmost 
probable demands of commerce ; and, owing to the great 
rise and fall of the tides. is adinirably adapted for docks 
of every description. ‘The climate is healthy ; and the 
verous small ridges and 


of situations for forts, 





ground, being dive rsified by nun 
hills, furnishes an endless ¢ { 
towns, bazaars, and villages, not to say bungalows or 
villas, and all sorts of country-houses, and some very 





j}close to Bombay on the cast; and I mention this one 


| that has not heard of the caves of Elephanta, those sin- 
|gular teinples of the old Hindoos, excavated on the side 
| of a hill on an island in the very harbour, and within one 





pared to those of a moral, or rather of a political nature, 
which conspired in 1312 to render it one of the most im- 
portant spots in that quarter of the globe. At the time 
[ speak of, it was almost the only possession exelu- 
sively British within several hundred miles in any direc- 
tion. ‘The enormous territory of the Mahrattas lay 


district because the name is more or less familiar to Eng- 
lish ears, chiefly, perhaps, from its having been the 
scene of the Duke of Wellington’s carliest campaign in 
command ofan army. The brilliant course of that ser- 
vice was wound up by the well-known battle of Assaye, 
not the least hard fought of his hundred fields. Assaye 
is about twice as far from Bombay as Waterloo from 
London. ‘To any one familiar with modern Indian his- 
tory, the name of Basscen, where one of the most cele- 
brated treaties that ever statesmen agreed upon was 
signed, will be well remembered. Then who is there 


hour’s row from the fort ? 

These, and many other circumstances, some military, 
some historical, give a very peculiar degree of liveliness 
to the interest we feel in that spot ; and I certainly have 
as yet seen very few places on the globe which fasten 
themselves with more tenacity on the memory. I allude 
chietly to matters of taste, association, and other refine- 
ments, with which the natives of the countries surround- 
ing Bombay have no concern. ‘To them it possesses, or 
did then possess, exclusively, an interest of a different 
and far more important character. At that time it was 
almost the only spot in that range of country where per- 
sons and property were perfectly secure, and in which 
all men might safely display and enjoy their wealth to 
the utmost limits of their taste for ostentatious parade, 
or hoard it as parsimoniously as they pleased, without 
the slightest chance of arbitrary interference. In ad- 
dition to this, every form of religious worship was not 
merely tolerated, but allowed to exercise itself with the 
most ample and equal freedom. Every native of Asia, 
or of any other country in the world, so long as he in- 
fringed none of the established laws of the presidency, 
was allowed equal privileges; and as the advantages of 
security and freedom, in the most genuine senses of 
these words, were enjoyed under none of the native go- 
vernments adjacent, but, on the contrary, were almost en- 
tirely unknown in them all, Bombay became the natural 
place of resort for the wealthy from all parts of India 
lying on that side of the peninsula, and indeed from 
many other regions much more remote. 

The population of Bombay is about two hundred thou- 
sand; and I think it may be said with truth, that we 
can see nothing in China, or Java, or the Philippine 
Islands, or along the Malay Peninsula, or even in the 
interior parts of India, any single caste, or dress, or cus- 
tom, or form of superstition, or any thing else, belonging 
peculiarly to Eastern manners, which we may not wit- 
ness at Bombay in as genuine and apparently unsophis- 
ticated a condition as on the spot to which it properly 
belongs. In twenty minutes walk through the bazaar 
of Bombay, my ear has been struck by the sounds of 
every language that I have heard in any other part of 
the world, uttered not in corners and by chance, as it 
were, but in a tone and manner which implied that the 
speakers felt quite at home. In the same short space of 
time | have counted several dozens of temples, pagodas, 
joss-houses, and churches ; and have beheld the Parsees, 
the lineal religious descendants of Zoroaster, worshipping 
fire; the Hindoos, with equal earnestness bowing their 
heads to Baal in the shape of a well-oiled black stone, 
covered with chaplets of flowers and patches of rice; 
while in the next street the Mahometan ceremonies of 
the grand mohareim were in full display ; and in the 
midst of all a Portuguese procession bearing an immense 
cross, and other Roman catholic emblems as large as life. 

I have no language competent to give expression to 














splendid retreats irom the bustle of business. The roads 
i 


strange a spectacle. I was startled, amused, deeply in. 
terested, and sometimes not a little shocked. ‘The 
novelty of the scene was scarcely diminished by a fur. 
ther inspection ; which may appear a contradiction in 
terms, but is not so in reality. The multitude of ideas 
caused by the first view of such an astonishing crowd of 
new and curious objects, obscures and confuses the ob- 
servation, in a certain sense, and prevents us from dis. 
tinguishing one part from another. In like manner, I 
remember being almost stupified with astonishment, 
when Sir John Herschel first showed me one of the great 
nebule or clusters of stars in his telescope at Slough. 
When, however, the philosopher unfolded the results of 
his own observations, and ventured to separate and dis- 
tinguish the different orders of nebule and double stars, 
or pointed the instrument to the planet which his illus. 
trious father discovered, and made me understand, or 
tried to make me understand, the revolutions of its satel- 
lites, I felt the confusion by which T was at first distract. 
ed gradually subsiding, while the fresh interest of the 
spectacle, strictly speaking, was greatly increased. And 
so I found it in India, especially at that most curious of 
places, Bombay, where the more I saw of the natives, the 
more there scemed still to discover that was new. It 
would be absurd to pretend that all this pedantic kind 
of reasoning process took place at the moment, for, in 
truth, I was too much enchanted to speculate much on 
the causes of the enjoyment. I shall never forget, how- 
ever, the pleasure with which I heard a native, with a 
bowl in his hand, apply to a dealer in corn for some of 
the grain called sesamé. The word, in strictness, is not 
the Indian name for this seed, though it is used generally 
in the peninsula of Hindustan, and forms one of the in- 
gredients of curry-powder ‘Til is the native word for 
the plant from which the oil of sesamé is expressed. I 
need not say how immediately the sound recalled the 
“ open, sesamé !” of the Arabian Nights; and the whole 
of the surrounding scene being in strict character with 
that of the tale, I felt as if 1 had been touched with some 
megie wand, and transported into the highest heaven of 
Eastern invention. As I gazed at all things round me 
in wonder and delight, I could fix my eye on nothing [ 
had ever seen before. The dresses, in endless variety of 
flowing robes and twisted turbans, flitted like a vision 
before me. ‘The Hindoos, of innumerable castes, were 
there, each distinguished from the other by marks drawn 
with brilliant colours on his brow. ‘There stood Persian 
merchants with shawls and other goods from Cashmere, 
mingled with numerous Arab horse-dealers careering 
about; Malays from the Straits of Malacca, chatting 
familiarly with those good-natured, merry fellows, the 
long-tailed Chinese, whose most ungraceful Tartar dress 
and tuft contrast curiously in such a crowd with the 
tastefully arranged drapery and gorgeous turbans of the 
Mahometans and Hindoos. 

Some of these groups were fully as much distinguished 
by their sandals and slippers as by their head-gear ; 
others arrested the attention by the sound of their voices, 
and many by the peculiarity of their features and com- 
plexion. Itreally signified little which way the eye was 
turned, for it could rest on nothing, animate or inani- 
mate, which was not strange and full of interest. Most 
of the trees which shaded us, and especially a tall variety 
of the palm tribe, commonly called the Brab, | had never 
seen before. It is called by botanists Borassus flabelli- 
formis, or Tara Palm; Tara or Tair being the native 
word for the toddy which is yielded by these trees. It 
grows, in respect to its stem, like the cocoa-nut, with a 
glorious set of projecting arms at the top. But these 
branches, unlike those of the cocoa-nut, do not send out 
lateral leaves along their whole length like the ostrich 
feather, which the cocoa-nut leaf resembles very much in 
form. They are smooth and naked to the end, on 
which is opened out, rather fantastically a huge circular 
leaf, marked with divisions like those of a fan, radiating 
from a centre, each ray or division being sharp-pointed. 

But the chief object of attraction and I may well say 
of admiration, in this gay scene, was the appearance of 
the women, who are not only not concealed, but go about 
freely, anc, generally speaking, occupy themsclves out of 
doors in works not requiring any considerable strength, 
but a good deal of dexterity. Of course, this does not 
include the highest classes, who are kept quite secluded. 
The females appear to be the great water-carriers; and 
the pots or chatties, as they are called, which are inva- 
riably borne on the head, are of the most elegant forms 
imaginable. Indeed, when standing by the side of a 
Hindoo tank, or reservoir, as I have often done for hours 
together, I have been reminded of those beautiful Etrus- 
can vases, the discovery of which has given so new a 





the feelings produced by the first contemplation ef so 


character to modern forms. This practice of carrying 
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all loads on the head is necessarily accompanied by an 
erect carriage of body, and accordingly the most grace- 
ful of dancers, even the matchless Bigottini herself, 
might have 

“ Snatched a grace beyond the reach of art,” 


from observing the most ordinary Hindoo girl on her 
return from the tank, with her hand sometimes just 
touching the vessel poised on her head, and sometimes 
not, so true is the balance, and se certain the bearer’s 
step. The dress of these women consists chiefly of one 
strip of cloth, many yards in length. ‘This narrow web 
is wound round the body and limbs with so much propri- 
ety, that while the most scrupulous delicacy could find 
nothing to censure on the score of deficiency in cover- 
ing, it is arranged with such innate and judicious taste 
that even the eye of a sculptor could hardly wish many 
of its folds removed. The figure of the Hindoos, both 
male and female, is small and delicate ; and, although 
their features are not always handsome, there is some- 
thing about their expression which strikes every stranger 
as singularly pleasing, perhaps from its being indicative 
of that patience, docility, and contentment, which are 
certainly their chief characteristics. We see at least, in 
every part of our astern empire, that with a little care, 
coupled with a full understanding of their habits and 
wishes, and backed by a thorough disinterestedness and 
genuine public spirit on the part of their rulers, the 
above-mentioned qualities of the Hindoos may be turned 
to the highest account in all the arts of war, and many 
of the arts of peace. 

Perhaps not the least curious sight in the bazaar of 
Bembay are the ornaments worn by the women and 
children, by which, with the most lavish profusion, and 
the most ill-directed taste, they succeed in disfigur- 
ing themselves as much as possible. And this might 
lead us almost to suspect that their taste in the other 
parts, like the gracefulness of their carriage, is the re- 
sult, not of choice and study, but of happy accident. 
The custom of carrying their water-vessels on the head 
requires an erectness of gait during the performance of 
that duty, which may become the easiest and most 
natural at other times. And probably some circumstance 
incident to the climate may, in like manner, direct the 
fashion in adjusting the drapery. 

Most of the women wear nose-rings of great dimen- 
sions. I have seen many which hung below the chin; 
and certainly to us this seems a strange ornament. I 
forget whether or not the Hindoo wemen cover their 
fingers with rings as our ladies do, but their principal 
fashion seems to consist in loading the wrists and 
ankles with armlets and bangles, as they are called, of 
gold and silver. The virgin gold generally used for 
this purpose, is almost always rich and grateful to the 
eye. But I imagine no art can make a silver ornament 
look any thing but vulgar. Just as we sometimes see 
persons in Europe crowd ring upon ring on their fingers 
till all beauty is lost in the heap, and all taste sacrificed 
for the mere sake of ostentatious display ; so, in India, 
I have observed women whose legs were covered with 
huge circles of guld and silver from the instep nearly to 
the knee, and their arms similarly hooped round almost 
to the elbow. The jingle made by these ornaments 
striking against one another gives ample warning of a 
woman’s approach ; a circumstance which has probably 
led to the notion that this custom of attaching as it 
were, a set of bells to the heels of the ladies, may have 
been an institution of jealousy devised by the husbands 
of those warm Jatitudes to aid their researches after 
tueir gadding spouses. I cannot say how this theory 
squares with history ; but I have never heard any hy- 
pothesis equally good to account for the still more 
ridiculous, not to say cruel, custom of covering the legs 
and arms of their poor little children with these rings. 
I have seen a girl three years old so loaded with them that 
she could not walk or ho!d out her arms; and I once count- 
ed no fewer than twenty heavy gold chains on a child’s 
neck, besides such numbers of rings on its arms and legs 
that the little thing looked more like an armadillo of the 
picture-books than a human being. Such is the passion 
of some Hindoo parents for this practice, that I have 
been assured they often convert their whole worldly sub- 
stance into this most useless form of the precious metals, 
and thus transform their progeny into a sort of moncy- 
chest. Small happiness is it for these innocent wretches, 
however; who, as the head police-magistrate informed 
me, are not unfrequently murdered for the sake of the 
property they carry about with them ? 

I have often remarked, that when a traveller is first 
thrown into such a scene as 1 have here alluded to, al- 
though his enjoyment certainly is very great, there often 


comes across him a feeling of hopelessness, when he ad- 
mits to himself his total inability to record one hundredth, 
one millionth part, I may say, of the splendid original. 
Every thing is totally new to him; even the commonest 
implements of husbandry, the pots and pans, the baskets 
and barrels, the carts and carriages, all are strange to 
his eyes, and far beyond the reach of his pen; while 
things which stand higher in the scale come still less 
within its range. ‘Then what is he to do with the sounds 
he hears, or the motion he perceives? And strange it 
is to admit, but true, that the interest is at times actually 
increased by circumstanecs which are in themselves very 
annoying. I well remember submitting even to the in- 
tense heat and glare with great patience, and almost 
relish, in consideration of their being strictly in charac- 
ter with a scene I had so ardently desired to wit- 
ness. ‘The formidable smell of assafetida, which reigns 
in every Indian market, | nearly learned to bear without 
a qualm, for the same reason. Other annoyances I cared 
very little about; and had it not been for the well-cursed 
mosquitoes, I should not hesitate to declare, that, as far 
as travelling human nature is capable of happiness, 
was perfectly happy when cruising about the bazaars of 
Bombay. 

Full well am I aware that much of all this will appear 
to many excellent persons who have been in the East, or 
who may visit it after me, as sufficiently fanciful and exag- 
gerated ; and there are many who will pass through the | 
very scenes which excited in me so much rapture, and 
will have no more anxious wish than to get safely out of 
it before they are splashed with mud from the feet of the 
wild-looking, bluc-skinned buffaloes, or have their toes 
trodden upon by bullocks with great humps between 
their shoulders. It is impossible to expect general sym- 
pathy for such things; and accordingly my English 
friends at Bombay used often to laugh heartily when I 
returned from these Arabian Night sort of excursions, 
with my head brim full of turbaned Turks, Hindoo pago- 
das, and all kinds of oriental associations about the Indus 
and the Ganges, or Brahma and Vishnoo, or with specu- 
lations on the customs, languages, and manners, of the 
extraordinary collection of people I had been rambling 
amongst. 

But there is one set of images and delightful illustra- 
tions, meeting the eye at every turn in India, which 1 
have never seen any person so insensible as not to attend 
to with unaffected interest. I allude to those numerous 
every-day customs of the East so often mentioned inci- 
dentally in the Scriptures, and with which our minds have 
become familiar from earliest infancy. We so naturally 
associate these customs with the sacred writings, that 
we are easily drawn to link the two indissolubly together. 
Before visiting Eastern countries, we almost fancy that 
because the events related in the Bible, and the characters 
who acted in them, have passed away and become matter 
of history, so also, must the customs have disappeared 
which served as familiar illustrations between man and 
man, or between our Saviour and the human beings whom 
it was the object of his mission to impress with his doctrine. 
Weare apt to be startled, therefore, when we find ourselves 
actually surrounded by scenes almost identical with those 
described in the Bible. Be all this as it may, I could never 
see a Hindoo female sitting by the steps of a well in India, 
with her arm thrown wearily over the unfilled water-pot, 
without thinking of the beautiful story of the woman of 
Samaria, the association being perhaps helped by the re- 
collection of a well-known Italian picture, in which the 
figures and the scenery are represented quite in the east- 
ern style, such as I was now beholding it for the first 
time. 

“ Two women shall be grinding at the mill, the one 
shall be taken, the other left,” conveys scarcely any 
meaning to European readers. But in India, where we 
sce constantly two female millers, sitting cross-legged 
on the ground, turning by one handle the upper of two 
small stones, we are at once struck with the force of the 
illustration used to explain the uncertainty which should 
prevail at the destruction of the city. It is difficult, on 
looking at two persons so engaged, to conceive a situa- 
tion in which it would be less easy to remove the one 
without interfering with the other; and this point was 


a 


mill ;” all unconscious, poor folks, of the cause of my 
admiration, and as yet ignorant, alas! of the sublime 
lessons, to enforce and explain which their humble task 
was referred to. 

On the morning after my arrival at Bombay, I got up 
with the first blush of the dawn, and hastily drawing on 
my clothes, proceeded alone greedily in search of adven- 
tures. I had not gone far before I saw a native sleeping 
on a mat spread in the little verandah extending along 
the front of his house, which was made of basket-work 
plastered over with mud. He was wrapped up in a long 
web of white linen, or cotton cloth, called, |] think, his 
cummerbund, or waist-cloth. As soon as the first rays of 
the sun peeped into bis rude sleeping chamber, he “arose, 
took up his bed, and went into his house.” I saw im- 
mediately an explanation of this expression which, with 
slight variations, occurs frequently in the Bible, in con- 
nection with several of the most striking and impressive 
of Christ’s miracles, partcularly with that of the man sick 
of the palsy. My honest friend the Hindoo got on his 
feet, cast the long folds of his wrapper over his shoulder, 
stooped down, and having rolled up his mat, which was 
all the bed he required, he walked into the house with it, 
and then proceeded to the nearest tank to perform his 
morning ablutions. 

I remember mentioning this, amongst many other 
illustrations of the incidents recorded in Scripture to a 
worthy old Scottish lady, upon whom I expected it to pro- 
duce the same pleasing and satisfactory effect which it 
had wrought on me. I made, however, a great mistake, 
for so far from raising mysclf in her estimation, on the 
score of correct observation, I sunk, I fear irrecoverably, 
in her good graces, by presuming, as she alleged, to in- 
terfere with the wonder of the miracle, the essence of 
which according to her, I discovered to consist, not in 
the recovery of “the man who was made whole,” but in 
his being able to shoulder a four-post bed, and carry it 
off without inconvenience ! 

—> 
CHAPTER XIII. 
A FAMINE IN THE LAND. 

So many new and interesting objects were placed be, 
fore me, on first landing in India, that I scarcely even 
dared to think of endeavouring to describe them, and, 
accordingly, the memorandums which I find amongst 
my papers bear strong marks of an overloaded topic. 
And although there can be no doubt that a superabun- 
dance of matter is a better source of composition than a 
scantiness of materials, yet we may even in these re- 
spects have too much of a good thing, and be cast, at 
first, into a sort of despair, from the utter hopelessness of 
being able to do the subject any kind of justice. After 
a time, when the novelty begins to wear off, we may ex- 
pect to find leisure to study each circumstance carefully, 
and to record it with distinctness. How vain this hope 
is, every traveller, Iam pretty sure, will admit. For he 
soon discovers, that many of the most striking points 
which, from first engaging his attention, it would have 
been so important to seize and preserve, have either faded 
away, never to be recalled, or, which is more probable, 
their place has been supplied by others still more per- 
plexing. It is certain, also, that many of those promi- 
nent differences between the manners of distant countries 
which, from first striking the observer, especially a sailor, 
who generally comes suddenly upon them, might consti- 
tute their chief interest in description, soon lose that be- 
witching sort of angular sharpness due, perhaps, to no- 
velty alone; and as the mind cannot be forced back to 
its original state, the later descriptions will always be 
more or less feeble and confused, like objects seen 
through an ill-adjusted telescope. If it be the traveller’s 
wish, therefore, as it certainly appears to be his duty, to 
preserve, for the benefit of his friends, the more promi- 
nent differences between his own country and those he 
visits at a distance, he must contrive to work vigorously 
on his first landing, and set down, as well as he can, in 
order, or out of order, as many as possible of those pro- 
minent differences which actually strike him. 

As far as I can recollect, the first rational thing I did 
at Bombay, even before I had recovered from the intox- 





admirably enforced by reference to a custom with which 
every listener in those gountries must have been quite 
familiar. ‘The industry of commentators on the Bibl 
has, I observe, long ago discovered the true explanation 
of this, and many other passages apparently obscure, but 
pregnant with meaning when duly investigated. Never- 
theless, I aver that a whole quarto of commentarics on 
the above verse could not have impressed my mind with 
a tenth part of the conviction which flashed upon me 
when I first saw two women actually “ grinding at the 





ication of this glorious draught of novelty, was to en- 
gage a moonshee, or teacher of Hindoostanee, that I 
might take lessons in the colloquial dialect of India. 
This language is said to be a jargon, or lingua franca, 
a corrupt compound of many others. The greater part 
I belicve,is Persian, with a sprinkling of Arabic, a little 
Sanscrit, a few words of Portuguese, and here and there 
a faint dash of English. 1 remember, for example, hear- 
ing the English military words of command given to the 
native troops of an independent sovereign in the interior 
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of the country, where the language in all other respects 
was Asiatic. “ Shoulder arms” —* Present—Fire!” con- 


veyed distinct practical ideas to the minds of the native 
soldiers; but neither they nor the officers had the slight- 
est idea of their actual meaning. 

I considered myself as very fortunate in having arriv- 
ed in India just ‘as a severe famine was beginning to 
make itself telt over a great part of the northwestern 
portion of Hindoostan. It may not be generally known, 
that most of the rice crops of India, though not all of 
them, are dependent upon the actual quantity of rain 
which falls in the wet season for their very existence ; 
so that when the rains prove scanty, which misfortune 
occurs at irregular periods, the inevitable consequence is 


not merely a scarcity, but an absolute famine. In some 


regions of India, where mighty rivers, such as the Indus 
and Cauvery, are entirely sucked up in the process of ar- 
tificial irrigation, that is to say, are drawn off at the 
sides by what are called, I think, “ anicuts,” this fright- 
ful evil may be averted. But, even in those cases, the 
most swollen rivers can supply but a comparatively nar- 
row strip of verdure along their banks, when compared 
to the thousands of thickly peopled leagues of territory 
which must be left arid and hopeless when the windows 


of heaven remain unopened at their wonted season. 


Iam not sufliciently acquainted with the details of 


those terrible scourges, the Asiatic famines, by which 
whole tribes are sometimes swept away, to be able to de- 
scribe correetly, froin personal observation, their imme- 


I can only answer for 


diate causes and consequences. 


what I saw, and from that some idea may be formed of 


what was passing in the interior. I have already men- 
tioned that Bombay, being almost the only perfectly se- 
cure spot in that quarter of India, had drawn to it in the 
course of years many of the native inhabitants, together 
with much of the wealth of the adjacent countries, and 
that the possessors of these riches, being under no ap- 
prehensions of the jealousy or cupidity of the govern- 
ment, lived in happiness, and spent their fortunes freely. 
The natural consequences followed this extensive de- 
mand for the luxuries, as well as the necessaries of life ; 
traders of all descriptions flocked trom the remotest cor- 
ners of the world to reap the golden harvest, which only 
grew the faster and the richer for being well gathered in. 
Hach year brought fresh and more wealthy settlers, and 
every sea-breeze watted into the crowded and beautiful 
harbour of Bombay, ships of every port from China to 
Peru. The resident population of all the native classes 
went on increasing under this prosperity, till, at the 
period [ speak of (1812,) it was rather more than a hun. 
dred and sixty thousand, though its numbers occasion. 
ally swelled to more than two hundred thousand at pe- 
riods of public excitement, or high commercial enter- 
prise. But what strikes the imagination as curious, or 
at least instructive, is the fact that the produce of the 
whole island would not feed its ordinary inhabitants for 
more than a week; and yet there is not a spot, I will 
venture to say, on the earth’s surtace, where the means 
of subsistence are cheaper, or in greater varik ty, and 
even profusion. 

The explanation is almost too simple to require state- 
ment; but the consequences which followed the occur- 
rence of the terrible faumine in Guzerat, and other dis- 
tricts at no great distance, in 1812 and 13, are not quite 
so obvious, though highly valuable. The produce of the 
island itself being so extremely small compared to the 
demand, it follows that Bombay must import all its 
erain, and, as a matter of course, the corn-dealers form 
a most important set of men. ‘These persons draw their 
supplies of rice, in ordinary times, chiefly from the 
Malabar coast, which lics between them and Ceylon, 
and not very far to the southward; while they import 
most of their wheat, maize, and some other grain, from 
the high grounds of the Mahratta states, lying directly 
to the eastward. ‘The interest of these great corn-mer- 
chants induces them to keep at all times a considerable 
stock of grain on hand, enough to feed the population 
fur a period of more than a year. I have also some ob- 
scure recollection of the government requiring them to 
retain a certain quantity. Be the cause what it may, 
there was actually stored in the granaries of Bombay, in 
the autumn of 1812, rice enough to have kept the popu- 
lation alive for fifteen months, even had there not arriv- 
ed in the port another corn-ship in the interval. This 


position of things gave rise to one of the most tangibly 
interesting questions of political economy which I ever 
remember to have heard discussed. 

The south-west monsooa, which blows from May to 
September, is the rainy season in that part of India; but 
it was now late in August, and no rain had fallen, nor 
was there much hope that, if it fell so late, it would be 


‘| country towards this little island, which, I have already 


in time to save the rice-crop; so that, independently of 
the reported destruction caused by a flight of locusts in 
the north of India, experienced observers began to pre- 
dict a famine in Cutch and Guzerat. There is perhaps 
no barometer, in these cases, so certain in its indications 
as that of hunger, and, accordingly, it was soon disco- 
vered that all the ferries between the main land and the 
island of Bombay were crowded with half-famished na- 
tives, streaming in converging lines from all parts of the 


mentioned, was not in itself capable of raising, in the 
whole year, one fiftieth part of the food required by its 
own inhabitants. 

The resident native population of Bombay, at that 
time, may be thus stated in round numbers: 








Minsoos- 6 6 & « « « © « ww ROR 
Mussulmen . . —ae «ee 
Parsees (worshippers of fire) . . . 13,156 
ee a ae ee ae 781 
Native Christians . . . . . . . 14,454 
Permanent native residents 159,988 
Add to these the European residents, 
and the European officers and 
RN Gl SoS) we ae ws 1,700 
Native troops (officered by British) 3,000 
And we have for the average fixed 
population of the island 164,688 
Add the migratory or floating por- 
tion of the natives, who come and 
go according to seasons and other 
circumstances ...... 52,012 
The additional number of total 
strangers driven into the island 
by the great famine of 1812 and 
1813 appears to have been about 20,000 
Making a grand totalof . . . . 236,700 


The area of Bombay island is about 18} square miles, 
being between 7 and 8 miles long by 2 or 3 in breadth; 
so that taking the ordinary, or average population, there 
are about 9000 residents for every square mile; while in 
times of pestilence and famine in the adjacent states, it 
reaches nearly to 13,000 for each square mile. The 
houses may be reckoned at more than 20,000, and there 
occurred frequent instances of fifty, sixty, and even a 
hundred persons, sleeping under one roof. I remember 
hearing of upwards of 300 persons being stowed away 
within the narrow limits of one building ! 

The effects of the famine which was desolating the 
neighbouring districts soon made themselves visible at 
Bombay, by a very curious and painful sort of reflected, 
or rather what the opticians would call transmitted, light. 
We were living on that island in the midst of peace and 
plenty, while the territories north of us had become a 
prey to absolute want and the fiercest tumults, accom- 
panied by bloodshed in every variety of shape. As each 
day broke, the wharfs and roads of our happy spot were 
lined with crowds of wretched, half-starved objects, who 
had with difficulty made their escape from the accumu- 
lated horrors of their own desolated homes. The whole 
of the eastern, or land side of Bombay, was strewed over 
with the dead and dying natives. I never saw misery 
on such an extensive scale, either before or since, except, 
perhaps, in some of the wretched villages of Spain, when 
the French dragoons had taught the poor inhabitants, at 
the edge of the sabre, to understand what the evils of war 
really are when brought close to their own altars and 
fire-sides. 

The most striking, and, perhaps, I may add, most 
affecting circumstance connected with this glimpse we 
had of the famine, was the marvellous patience, or what, 
in other lands, we should have called Christian resigna- 
tion, of the unfortunate sufferers. I mixed amongst the 
natives constantly, and saw them exposed to every shade 
of distress, but never heard a complaint, nor saw a ges- 
ture of impatience. And what was still inore extraordi- 
nary, immense groups of persons actually dying of 
hunger would sit round the fire on which the rice pro- 
vided for them had been cooked, and there wait, with 
perfect composure, while the several messes were mea- 
sured out and distributed to them; a process that often 
lasted more than an hour, during which their food lay 
within two or three feet of them, and quite within their 
grasp. It was curious to observe, also, during the whole 
period of this famine, that in several of the squares and 


left exposed, night and day, for weeks together, without 
any guards, yet not a single bag was ever cut open. 

I ought to have mentioned, that subscriptions to a con. 
siderable amount were made for the support of the stary. 
ing multitude. And what was particularly interesting, 
the wealthy natives, the Banyans and Parsces, in par. 
ticular, opened a subscription amongst themselves, and 
purchased many thousands of bags of rice for the stran. 
gers, some weeks, or, at all events, a good many days, 
before the English residents came forward. This, how. 
ever, was partly accidental, and partly caused by the 
natives having a more intimate acquaintance with the 
pressing nature and the extent of the distress. The two 
parties soon combined their exertions, and the native and 
English committees mutually assisted each other in this 
work of charity. Huge boilers were provided, under a 
picturesque tope, or grove, of cocoa-nut trees, about half 
a mile from the fort; and asa Hindoo, in general, will 
not eat a morsel of food, even to save his life, if it has 
been dressed by a person of a different caste, care was 
taken to provide cooks whose foreheads were marked with 
the proper streak of red or yellow paint, as the case 
might require. I myself repeatedly saw natives actually 
expiring of hunger, who refused the food presented to 
them, because a doubt existed as to the hands through 
which it had passed. 

Exceptions did occur sometimes to the strictness of 
this rule, as I shall have occasion to state in describing 
the horrors of the countries where not merely scarcity 
and extensive illness prevailed, but where famine and 
pestilence swept away whole tribes. In those wretched 
districts immense masses of people were reduced to ab- 
solute starvation, and every thing like laws or customs, 
old prejudices or old manners, appears to have been dis- 
regarded. Under such dreadful circumstances, the ve- 
hemence of hunger, and the excitement of despair, drove 
bodies of men into the commission of enormities, which, 
in ordinary tines, they would rather have died than have 
perpetrated singly. 

I remember a story which made a great stir at Bom- 
bay; and though involving something ludicrous along 
with much that is dreadful, it is toe essentially character- 
istic to be omitted. 

Eleven natives, belonging to one of the strictest of all 
the castes of Hindoos, were travelling from Cutch, 
through Guzerat to Bombay. They had been driven out 
of their own country by the famine, and were flying to 
the south, in hopes of reaching territories not yet deso- 
lated. By the time they passed through the village of 
Bhownagur, the majority of the party were almost dead 
with hunger, sickness, and fatigue. On the outskirts of 
the town they fell in with a cow, when, instigated by the 
irresistible cravings of hunger, and reduced to the last 
stage of existence, they slaughtered the animal, and 
eagerly devoured the raw flesh. This proceeding will 
convey nothing very extraordinary or flagitious to Euro- 
pean ears ; but when it is recollected that over the whole 
of Hindustan the cow is held sacred, it will easily be 
conceived that killing and eating one of that species was 
an offence of the blackest die. To taste beef in any 
shape, or under any circumstances, is likewise an un- 
speakable abomination in the eyes of the Hindoos; so that 
the guilt of these famishing wretches was considered of 
a double degree of atrocity. 

No punishment short of death, it seems, could expiate 
such complicated enormity. Had they murdered one or 
two of their own party to assuage their hunger withal, 
possibly no particular notice would have been taken of 
the circumstance, considering the dreadful state to which 
they were reduced. But the deadly offence of killing a 
cow, an animal all but worshipped, was not to be for- 
given! The Thakore, or chief of the village, therefore, 
immediately directed the whole of these eleven human 
beings to be executed on the spot! 

All this might, perhaps, have passed off quietly, had not 
a curious question of local autbority arisen between this 
orthodox native tuler and the British powers. As chief 
of an adjoining province, the Thakore was what is called 
(at the expense of a slight diplomatic contradiction in 
terms) an independent tributary ; but being also a land- 
holder under the British, it was thought by some that 
he might in that capacity have been held amenable to 
their jurisdiction. Bhownagur, it appears, was situated 
within the British sovereignty, and the chief was cer- 
tainly guilty of an offence punishable by its laws. As 
the government, however, fortunately for this over-zeal- 
ous functionary’s neck, had not yet distinctly marked 
the line of his allegiance as a landholder, no notice could 
be taken of this arbitrary act beyond a strong remon- 
strance on the subject, with an explicit warning against 








other open spaces in the town, immense pilesof rice were 


its repetition within the British territories. A regulation 
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was also passed, declaring Mr. Thakore, te of b 
independence, fully amenable in future to the jurisdic- 
tiun of our courts of law, as a landholder within our ter- 
ies. 

"i the meantime, as the evils of the famine advanced, 
the governor in eounci: at Bombay, with the wonted 
vigour and promptitude of the East India Company’s ad- 
ministration, not only assisted, by grants of money, the 
subscriptions raised to subsist the famishing natives who 
flocked to the presidency, but contributed another de- 
scription of help which was very much wanted—I mean 
that of medicine and medical attendance. As pestilence 
invariably follows, if it does not accompany tarine, 
several great sheds, each, I think, a hundred yards long, 
were erected as hospitals on the smooth green sward 
lying just beyond the foot of the glacis, and reaching 
nearly across the esplanade or clear space in front of the 
northern line of the fortifications. Numerous surgeons, 
some military, and some belonging to the civil establish- 
ment, were “called in from various out-stations, and 
placed in charge of these and other infirmaries, which 
were soon filled; for it was made a rule to reject no one 
requiring medical aid. I often accompanied the gentle- 
men connected with these hospitals, and never went the 
melancholy round without seeing instances well calcu- 
lated to excite interest in the Hindoo character. I shall 
never forget the touching effect produced by our encoun- 
tering one day a pretty little girl, between five and six 
years old, who seemed quite adrift. We asked where 
her father was—she pointed to a crib on which her pa- 
rent lay dead ; and when questioned about her mother, 
she made a similar sign towards another figure, also 
dead! She had come, she believed, from the northern 
country, but whence she knew not exactly, neither could 
she tell her own name; nor had she, apparently, any other 
relations besides these two, who, it seems, had expired 
about an hour before. 

I took such a feverish interest in the whole of this 
painful drama, too forcibly real, indeed, but still highly 
exciting, that I used to ride out early every morning, to 
watch the awful and picturesque scene which the open- 
ing day was always sure to expose tovicw. Along the 
roadside, particularly in the districts near the ferries, 
there lay scattered about many bodies of persons, of all 
ages, who had sunk during the night; others we found 
just dying ; and it happened not infrequently that we fell 
in with children, who, like the poor little girl in the hos- 
pital, having survived the whole of their kindred, were 
toddling about all unconscious of their desolate condi- 
tion. At first sight it seemed strange, that the youngest 
and weakest of the family should be the last to perish ; 
but the reason probably was, that the parents may have 
deprived themselves of sustenance, in order to support 
these helpless things. This, I imagine, would happen 
in any country; but amongst a people, almost every act 
of whose lives is marked by self-denial, it seemed to 
follow as a matter of course. It was very consolatory 
to observe that these orphans were never left to wander 
about or to perish from want of care, but were always 
taken charge of by some of the natives of the caste to 
which the parents had belonged. 

In the same way we observed that the bodies of those 
who had died of hunger, or disease, or fatigue, during 
the night, were carried away by the members of the same 
tribe ; although, in most instances, there could have been 
no personal acquaintance between the parties, nor, in- 
deed, any other means of ascertaining the caste to which 
they had belonged, than those painted marks on the fore- 
head already alluded to. 

These scattered bodies, as well as those of persons who 
died in the hospitals, or who expired from sickness or 
exhaustion, under the care of the natives, on different 
parts of the island, being straightway carried off to the 
beach of Back Bay, were there burned, according to the 
immemorial custom of the country. I am not quite 
sure, but I think all the different castes of Hindoos burn 
their dead; and although this method of disposing of the 
body after death is, on many accoants, repugnant to our 
notions of such things, it must be confessed that the ce. 
remony itself includes much that is highly impressive, 
and not a little that is classical in its associations. 

Few people know, probably, how soon and how readily 
a dead body muy be consumed; and still fewer, I sus- 
pect, are aware that there remain at last, of all this goodly 
frame, but a few ounces of white ashes. 


“ Expende Hannibalem : quot libras in duce summo 
Invenies?” 


All the rest is sublimed, or carricd off, in the shape of 


in spite of his|season to the parent earth, to assist in the various pro-| none of the splendour with which the classical imagina- 


cesses of vegetative and animal life. 

Although, of course, there was much to distress the 
feelings, and occasionally something to shock them, at 
the spot selected by the natives to perform these last 
melancholy rites to their departed countrymen, atter the 
picturesque custom of their forefathers, 1 could not resist 
the temptation of going frequently to witness their pro- 
ceedings. Never shall I lose the recollection of these 
visits, nor the wild sort of interest with which I passed 
along the shore, amongst those innumerable tuneral 
piles, and seldom failed to discover a multitude of new 
and curious objects all crowded into one spot. I gene- 
rally went alone; for few, if any, of the English gentle- 
men with whom I was acquainted could comprehend 
what possible delight any one could take in seeing a 
number of black fellows burned. One friend in particu- 
lar, who, from his vehement curiosity in respect to every 
thing else relating to the natives, I had reckoned upon 
for companionship and sympathy in these rambles, al- 
ways failed me as we approached the bend of the coast 
round the turn of which the fires were blazing. He 
lived in a delightful house, in the woods, half way up the 
side of Malabar Hill, just beyond the bay, and his course 
led him naturally near the shore; but, in spite of all I 
could do, he always turned his horse’s head inland at the 
separation of the roads, and made a circuit of a mile to 
avoid these scenes which excited me to such a pitch, that 
I could never resist their fascination. 

Back Bay is formed by two projecting headlands; 
one, which is called Malabar Point, being high and thick- 
ly wooded; the other, called Colaba, is low, and broken 
into pretty islets, well known to seamen by the few but 
conspicuous trees which distinguish them from the main 
land, and still more by the splendid lighthouse near the 
southern extremity of this low and partially wooded spit. 
The shore, which, between the two points, takes a semi- 
circular sweep, is fringed by a flat beach of sand, imme. 
diately in front of a dense belt of cocoa-nuts. ‘The trees 
in this grove stand so unusually close, that they atford 
shade to numerous straggling huts of the natives, which 
are so low as scarcely to be seen amongst the rich foliage 
of the underwood of plantains, limes, and figs. These, 
however beautiful in themselves, pretend to no rivalry in 
stature with the lordly cocoa, the most graceful, and, 
after all, perhaps the most truly characteristic member 
of the eastern forest. It is quite a mistake to imagine 
its stem a mere tall, straight pole, or to suppose that a 
grove of these singular trees resembles an overgrown fir- 
plantation, or the tiresome pine-barrens of America, I 
scarcely, indeed, remember to have seen one that was 
quite straight, or even exactly upright, or by any means 
uniform in size, from the ground to the magnificent clus- 
ter of leaves spreading out at top. 

The stem of the cocoa-nut tree, it will be observed, 
generally starts from the ground with a thickness calcu- 
lated apparently to give it a great degree of strength just 


tion delights to paint such things, they are sufficiently 
interesting, and might furnish many hints for sach an 
artist as ‘Turner, whose grand picture of Rizpah watch- 
ing the dead bodies, hus often recalled to my thoughts 
the scenes of this famine. For many an hour I have 
stood looking at the groups of natives as they emerged 
trom the grove, bearing along the remains of a friend, 
or of some unknown countryman of their particular 
caste, found dead by the roadside, or who had expired in 
the hospital. While some of the party employed them- 
selves in washing the body in the sea, others erected an 
oblong pile, between one and two feet high, and five or 
six long, out of short blocks or billets of fire-wood, on 
which the famine-stricken form being laid, it was cover- 
ed over with a few additional pieces of fuel. I have no 
distinct recollection of any ceremonies or religious rites 
being performed by the Hindoos upon this occasion. As 
soon as the fire was kindled, the natives squatted on the 
sand, close to the pile, on the windward side, and they 
generally preserved the most perfect silence. I never 
observed in any of their countenances the slightest ap- 
pearance of what we should call emotion ; indeed, the 
most characteristic point I recollect about the Hindoos is 
tranquillity under every degree of suffering. On watching 
with attention the progress of the flames, I remarked that, 
alter a time, the unctuous parts even of the most wasted of 
these bodies, as they dropped down piecemeal, assisted ma- 
terially in their own conflagration. Whenever, by the 
action of the flames, the several limbs fell asunder, the 
parts were carefully replaced on the fire by the attend- 
ants, with a wonderful degree of indifference or of com- 
posure; I hardly know which to call it. [ have frequently 
threaded my way amongst a hundred of these funeral 
piles blazing away at once, each attended by a party of 
the natives consisting of four or five men, but without 
hearing a single word spoken. 

In ordinary times the deaths in Bombay may be taken 
at 17 daily, or one for every 9687 persons, making the 
annual mortality about 6205, or one for every 264 inha- 
bitants. During the famine, the additional deaths in 
Bombay exceeded 15 a-day, the whol mortality then 
varying between 30 and 40 daily. Sometimes the num- 
bers amounted to three or four times as many, when ac- 
cidental circumstances augmented the arrivals from the 
famine countries. 

The periods of the day when I visited this strange 
scene were either in the morning, when the damp land- 
wind was just dying away Into a calm, or in the after- 
noon, when the delicious sea-breeze still blew treshly 
home to the bottom of the bight, waving the plumes of 
the cocoa-nuts in fine style. In the morning the bay, not 
only within the two points, but quite out to the horizon, 
remained as smooth as a sheet of glass, without even a 
ripple large enough to break audibly on the sand; and as 
no swell rolled in from the offing, the sea, at such mo- 
ments, lay so perfectly still, that all the surrounding ob. 





at the point where, from the length. of the lever above, it 
might most naturally be broken over. But this swell 
rapidly melts away into the more slender stem, or stalk, 
as it may almost be termed, which is often a little in- 
clined to one side at first. It then becomes more up- 
right, or bends again the other way, but always gently 
and gracefully. ‘Towards the very top, before it reaches 
the great cluster of fruit lying under the leaves, the stem 
in general becomes larger, after which it is lost in the 
shade of the ever-splendid top. I hardly know if we 
ought in strictness to describe the upper part as com- 
posed of branches or of leaves; though it is more usual, 
I think, to speak of the long curving arms, which ex- 
tend on all sides, as leaves. ‘These, which vary in length 
from ten to twenty feet, closely resemble an ostrich tea- 
ther in structure, being composed of a smooth, strong, 
gradually tapering centre-picce, with subordinate leaves 
three or four feet in length growing from it on each side, 
and tapering in their form to the end, which is a sharp 
point. These lateral or small leaves become shorter and 
shorter towards the end of the branch. In the middle 
of all at top, the young leaves may often be seen sprout- 
ing up, green and vigorous, and all ready to bend over 
to the right and left in their turn. Occasionally a good 
deal of what a sketcher loves to call spirit is given to the 
picture by the forlorn condition of a branch, which has 
either been broken by the wind, or injured by some ac- 
cidental cut of the Tari or toddy gatherer’s knife. Such 
a branch, of course, speedily withers, and hangs down 
its head in perpendicular lines, singularly contrasted in 
colour and in form with the living foliage and graceful 
curves forming the rest of this magnificent bunch of’ 
court plumes. 





vapour, into the atmosphere, again to be returned in due 


jects on the shore, as well as those resting on the surface 
of the water, became reflected with a degree of sharpness 
in every respect like the originals. 

The funeral piles being placed just within the margin 
of the beach, at the very water’s edge, and fringing the 
shore, there rose up, in the most striking manner, nearly 
at equal intervals, a hundred pillars of smoke, as it were 
guarding the coast; or like tall columns stretching their 
p-cads into the air, many times higher than the highest 
trees of the dark, thickly planted tope, or grove, further 
inland, not a single leaf of which seemed now in mo. 
tion. 

What added something of a mysterious and unearthly 
character to this solemn scene, was its perfect silence. 
Searcely a sound could be heard along the whole shore, 
though within the space of a mile many hundreds of 
persons might be seen flitting about. Had it not been 
for the frequent splash, as another and another dead body 
was dipped in the sea, or a low word or two escaping 
from the natives as they arranged the pile on which the 
corpse was to be consumed, or the crackling of some fire 
fanned into more brisk action than the rest by a casual 
flaw of wind whisking in from the bay, the whole might 
have passed for a ghost.like vision. As I moved up and 
down the melancholy beach, I passed apparently as to- 
tally unnoticed by the natives as if I had been invisible. 
On every side I could see indistinctly through the smoke 
and flames, heads, and arms, and half-destroyed bodies, 
falling down and mingling in a confused heap with the 
blazing faggots, each pile being surrounded and kept in 
order by a group of silent, ghastly, hunger-worn Hin. 
It beeame difficult at times not to fancy the whole 
scene a mere delusion of the senses! 


doos. 





Although the funeral piles of the poor Hindoos possess 


Adjacent to this fearful spectacle, I remarked a small, 
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but striking circumstance, which, without dissipating 
these dreamy kind of fancies, brought forcibly to my 


mind the extent of the calamity by which that part of 


India was then so dreadfully scourged. In ordinary 
times, when the average number of deaths at Bombay 
is seldom so great as twenty a-day, the current supply 
of fire-wood in the bazaar is sufficient for all the funeral 


piles of the natives. But when the terrible famine of 


1812 extended its ravages over Marwar, Cutch, and Gu- 
zerat, and other states lying to the northward, and the 
crowds of half-starved miserable Hindoos rushed to the 
presidency, many of them only to die, the demand for 
fire-wood was so great, that it became a profitable specu- 
lation to import fuel from a distance in this express 
view. There might always be seen, accordingly, a long 
line of coasting vessels, at a few hundred yards trom the 
beach of Back Bay, anchored abreast of the fires, which 
never ceased to blaze night or day. These boats were 
loaded half-mast high with faggots and billets of timber, 
cut to the proper length and well dried for the occasion. 
—a oe 
CHAPTER XI. 
THK PLAGUE OF LOCUSTS. 

What we saw of the remote effects of the great famine 
which desolated the northwestern parts of India, we had 
good reason to fear gave scarcely any idea of the dread- 
ful misery which pervaded the actual scene of the cala- 
mity. For whatever may happen elsewhere, plenty and 
pros} rity of every kind hold their permanent head-quar- 
ters at the British presidencies, as Caleutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, the three seats of government, are called. Al- 
though we certainly witnessed distress enough to give a 
high and painful interest to the passing events, the suf- 
fering we beheld must have formed only a petty episode 
in the great tragedy. So little, indeed, were the « fects 
of the famine considered of engrossing importance at 
Bombay, that the ordinary amusements and occupations 
of the natives, as wellas those of strangers, went on just 
as if neither famine nor pestilence had been known in 
the neighbouring states. Crowds of dying wretches, 
who poured into the island daily from the province of 
Kattiwar and elsewhere, were soon lost sight of in the 
rich and benevolent population of Bombay.  Treally be- 
lieve, that if their numbers had been ten times greater, 
the vast resources of that wonderful little spot, which 
hardly occupies the breadth of a pin’s head on the map 
of India, would still have outstretched the occasion. 

But in Guzerat itself, the unhappy region of the actual 
famine, the case appears to have been very different. 
There the persons almost in absolute want of food formed 
a large majority of the population, in a country destitute 
of the means of procuring subsistence, and not, as at 
Bombay, a small minority in a district abounding with 
resources. It miy well be supposed, also, that the scenes 
which occurred in those devoted countries partook but 
little, if at all, of the picturesque though melancholy inter- 
est which engaged our attention so deeply at a distance. 
I remember, upon one occasion, expressing in rather 
strong terms the excitement, and almost the gratification 
I had experienced on witnessing some occurrence connect- 
ed with a party of more than half-famished natives, who 
had just arrived after many days’ march, during which 
their numbers had been reduced trom several hundreds 
to a few dozens. A gentleman, who had been living in 
the countries from whence these people were recently 
driven out by sheer famine, shook his head, and remark- 
ed, that if I had only seen for one hour the horrors which 
he had been compelled to witness for weeks and months 
together, | would do every thing I could to drive their 
recollection from my mind, instead of courting fresh 
sights as a source of picturesque curiosity. 

From this gentleman and others I learned various par 
ticulars of the famine, which certainly altered the cha- 
racter of the interest I had felt at first in the events pass- 
ing under our own eyes at Bombay. We are apt, per- 
haps, to hear of such things without receiving much of 
the instruction which assuredly they are intended to 
convey ; and I am tempted to repeat, that if we merely 
read of wars and famines, but all the while live in peace 
and plenty, we necessarily gain a very imperfect concep. 
tion of the blessings we enjoy. If there could only be 
desefibed, however, in adequate terms, a few of the mise- 


ries actually witnessed by travellers in different parts of 


the world, arising obviously out of the absence of those 
very cireumstanees which the home-croakers amongst 
us consider as evils, and so recklessly wish removed, not 
a few persons might be reconciled “rather to bear those 
ills they have, than fly to others that they know not of!” 
This, however, is perhaps a vain attempt; since it may 
be observed, that the authority of an cye-witness of dis- 


tant scenes of misery, whether they spring from mis- 
government, from the aecidents of the climate, or from 
any other cause, seldom goes for more than the mere 
passing interest of his story, while ninety-nine in every 
hundred of his hearers adopt the good old school-boy 
rule, “ and skip the moral.” 

Most people in England know nothing of locusts ex- 
cept what they read of them in Scripture ; and even in 
India their habits are not generally understood. I re- 
member meeting a gentleman who told me, that, during 
fifteen years’ residence in the east, he had only seen lo- 
custs three times; once on the wing, and twice dressed 
ina curry. For my part, I never saw them at all, ex- 
cept in a museum; but I have conversed with persons 
who have seen them in all their mischievous glory. Their 
flights are described as resembling a heavy snow-storm, 
only black, and sending forth a rustling noise from mil- 
lions of billions of wings, and sweeping along like a 
deluge in the air for three times twenty-four hours to- 
gether. 

Captain Beaufort, whose interesting and delightful 
book on Caramania every reader of travels is familiar 
with, told me that, when he lay at Smyrna, in 1811, he 
had an opportunity of forming a rude estimate of the 
magnitude of a flight of locusts which was drifting past 
from south to north. The consul had occasion to send 
a messenger in a due easterly direction te the Bashaw of 
Sardis, in Asia Minor, that is, in a course at right angles 
to the flight of locusts. ‘This person rode forty miles 
before he got clear of the moving column of these raven- 
ous animals, It was inferred, from observations made 
with a pocket telescope, that the height of the column 
could not be less than three hundred yards, and the rate 
at which it passed not slower than seven miles an hour. 
This continued for three days and nights, apparently 
without intermission! As these insects succeeded one 
another at an average distance of not more than three 
feet, and were about one foot apart above one another, it 
was computed that the lowest number of locusts in this 
enormous swarm must have exceeded 1 68,608,563,200,000. 

The mind, however, is strained to no purpose in try- 
ing to conceive such vast sums; it is like trying to judge 
of the distance of the fixed stars or the velocity of the 
sun’s rays. When we are told that light moves over a 
space of 192,000 miles in a second, we are quite bewil- 
dered: but if we learn that in the same interval it would 
pass round the earth eight times, we have something 
to rest upon not altogether beyond the reach of our 
thoughts. 

In the same way, in order to assist the imagination, 
Captain Beaufort determined, that the locusts he saw, if 
formed into a heap, would have exceeded in magnitude 
more than a thousand and thirty times the largest pyra- 
mid of Egypt; or, if they had been placed on the ground 
close together in a band ofa mile and an cighth in width, 
it would have encircled the globe !* 

My acquaintance with Cocker having become a little 
rusty, I found myself at a loss to state the above huge 
sum in words; but, in order to avoid mistakes, I wrote 
to one of the most distinguished astronomers and com- 
puters of this country, to beg he would enlighten my ig- 
norance. His answer is as tollows :— 

“There is some difference between the French and 
English in their notation of millions. 

“We class our numbers into periods of six, ascend- 
ing in the order of thousands, millions, billions, trillions, 
&c. Thus, your 15 figures would be 

Billions. Millions. Thousands. 
168, 608563,200000. 

“The French class their numbers by periods of three, 
iseending in the order of hundreds, thousands, millions, 
billions, &c. So that the same 15 figures would be call- 
ed by them F 

Trillions Billions. Millions. Thous. Hundreds, 
168, 608,563,200,000” 

As we have been dabbling with billions and millions, I 
may take occasion to mention, that the prodigious sum 
above written is only about a fourth part as great as that 
which the undulations of light have been demonstrated 
to make in one second of time ; viz. 600,000,000,000,000 ! ¢ 

There is some reason for supposing it not impossible 
that this was merely the tail of the flight, the desolating 
effect of whose march, in countries lying much further 
to the eastward than the Holy Land, I am now about 
to describe. 

Myriads of these destructive insects appeared in the 





*For some further details respecting this extraordi- 
nary flight of locusts, see an excellent little work called 
* Bertha’s Visit to her Uncle in England.” 





eastern provinces of Bengal about the beginning of 1810, 
from whence they took a northwesterly course across 
what is properly called Hindustan, including the upper 
provinces of India, but not the peninsula geographically 
so termed. In 1811 they first attacked the great dis. 
trict of Marwar, and then coasted along the edge of the 
western deserts of India. It so chanced that the annual 
fall of rain either failed entirely, or was so scanty in 
that year, that the locusts found it easy work to strip 
the country of every blade of vegetation. As soon as 
this was accomplished, they proceeded in a body to the 
northwest district of Guzerat, named Puttun, and from 
thence scoured the province of Kattiwar. On one oc. 
casion only they made their way as far south as the city 
of Baroach, on the right or northern bank of the river 
Nerbudda, a mighty stream which empties itself into the 
gulf of Cambay, a degree and a half south of the tropic, 
and about three degrees of latitude, or sixty leagues 
north of Bombay. Beyond this point the locusts were 
not known to extend ina southerly direction ; and by 
the commencement of the monsoon of 1812 this dread- 
ful plague vanished from the face of that wretched coun- 
try ; but whence it came, or where it proceeded to, is 
not known; though, as I have hinted above, it may pos. 
sibly have been no more than a detachment from this 
very flight which Capt. Beaufort saw at Smyrna. 

The destruction in Guzerat effected by these insects 
was almost universal. In the latter part of 1811 the 
whole of the western part of the province was covered, 
to every appearance, with a rich cultivation, though, 
when the crops were examined, the grain was found to 
be gone, and merely the stalks left, as if these had heen 
unworthy of notice. ‘Then came the failure of rain al- 
ready alluded to in Marwar; when the drought co-ope- 
rating with these abominable locusts, drove the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants of that country, in a huge living wave, 
tumultuously into the Guzerat territory. At first the 
condition of the wretched outcast Marwarees was rather 
improved by this change ; but misery soon followed their 
untoward steps; for in 1812 Guzerat also experienced a 
failure of rain, which well nigh demolished the crops in 
those districts which the locusts had not visited. The 
demands upon the resources of the country were thus 
doubled, when the means of supply were reduced to 
one tenth part of their average amount; and in many 
places there was literally no crop at all. 

A very graphic account of this famine is given by 
Captain Carnac, in the Transactions of the Literary So- 
ciety of Bombay, vol. 1. article x1x.; to which I must re- 
fer for many interesting particulars. He describes the 
result in strong and distinct language. “ The enhanced 
price of grain added to the apprehensions of the inhabi- 
tants, which impelled them to store their individual re- 
sources in times of such danger ; and the villanies prac- 
tised by the higher classes, to derive pecuniary advan- 
tage from the pressing wants of the people, soon reduced 
the half-famished emigrants to the greatest privations. 
The endurance of hunger was supported, however, by 
the Marwaree people with unaceountable pertinacity, 
which in some degree blunted the natural feelings of 
sympathy in their lot. Whether the ready assistance 
rendered to these people, on their first entrance into 
Guzerat, had induced them to imagine, that under no 
circumstances would the hand of charity be withdrawn ; 
or whether it was from the innate indolence of their cha- 
racter, or the infatuation which often accompanies the 
extremes of misfortune, that they rejected the certain 
means of subsistence by labour, it is notorious, that 
when the benevolent tendered employment to these peo- 
ple, it was uniformly declined, even with the certainty 
of death being the consequence of the refusal.” 

The account which all writers agree in giving of the 
scenes which specdily followed is almost too horrible to 
be repeated. Multitudes of the Marwar people, who, 
after suffering severely from famine in their own coun- 
try, had wandered into Guzerat, were seen crowded, 
like cattle, in droves, beyond the suburbs of all the great 
towns, or by the road-sides, the dead and the dying to- 
gether, men, women, and children, packed, as it were, in 
one mass, perishing of hunger, and almost all of them 
suffering under acute diseases, brought on by fatigue 
and want. Of these the confluent small-pox was the 
most general, and committed incalculable ravages, not 
only amongst these starving multitudes, but amongst the 
people into whose territories they were urged by the 
pressure of despair. 

There was one little picture in the narrative of this 
dreadful scene which always struck me as being peculi- 
arly touching; I mean the unavailing struggles of the 
infants to draw sustenance from the exhausted breasts of 





+ Herschel’s Treatise on Light. 


their starving mothers! As a pendant to this, Captain 
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Carnac describes another afilicting, but, upon the whole, 
less painful incident, which he likewise witnessed in per- 
son. A poor woman lay stretched by the side of a heart- 
less group of her countrymen of the Marwar land, who | 
would not spare her one drop of water, though she Was | 
herself dying, and her dead infant reposed on her breast! 

The hourly recurrence of such accumulated miseries 
familiarised the minds of these poor people, as well ¢ 
the natives in general, to every extremity of suffering | 
which human nature could bear. “In a short time,” | 
adds Captain Carnac, “ those emanations: of individual | 
feeling among themsclves, which distinguished the first | 
commencement of their sufferings, gradually abated, and 
the utmost indifference universally predominated.” Wey 
are naturally disposed to feel more for the children than 
for the grown-up persons on thesc occasions ; but in one 
of the dreadful group of anecdotes related by Captain 
Carnac, we hardly know which to sympathise most with, | 
the parent or the infant. “ I saw a child,” he tells us, 
“not quite dead, torn away by a pack of dogs from its | 
mother, who, unable to speak or move, lay with anxious | 
eyes directed to the object of her fond affection. It was 
pursued by its former little playmates, who had shared 
in its extreme adversity; but the ravenous animals 
(which had acquired an extraordinary degree of ferocity 
from having fed on human bodies) turned upon these 
innocents, and displayed their mouths and teeth dis- 
coloured with the bluod of the child. A rescue was, of 
course, attempted by ourselves; but the remains of life 
had been destroyed.” 

It is exceedingly curious that those feelings and pre- 
judices which the Hindoos, in a state of ease and afflu- 
ence, would assuredly not have resigned but with their | 
lives, appear to have lost their power when the natives | 
fell under the pressure of extreme and protracted distress. | 
I must quote Captain Carnac’s own words for what fol-| 
lowed this relinquishment of their national and almost | 
proverbial fortitude. ‘This testimony ona point of some | 
importance in natiorial manners, is particularly valuabl® | 
from its being given as the result of actual observation. | 

“ Distinctions of caste were preserved,” he says, “ un- | 
til the moment when the hand of adversity bore heavy 3] 
then the Bramin sold his wiie, his child, sister and con-| 
nections, for the trifle of two or three rupees, to such as! 
would receive them !” 

The number of the wretched Marwarees who died at’ 
Baroda alone was often five hundred in one day ; but} 
what is interesting on many accounts is, that in spite of’ 
the reduced means of the opulent natives of Guzerat, | 
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they subscribed their moncy frecly to assist their coun- | 
The na-| 


trymen as well as these wretched strangers. 

tive governments in those provinces also subscribed very | 

large sums of money for the relief of the famishing mul- | 

titude. I have mentioned, that at Bombay nothing could | 
exceed the calmness or patience with which the crowds | 
of half starved strangers waited till it came to their turn | 
to be fed. But in the north, where the famine raged in 
earnest, and where, as I have before mentioned, the hun- | 
gry part of the population were in a large majority, this| 
forbearance disappeared. 

“It was a cruel sight,” says Captain Carnac, “ to those 

e,.possessed of sensibility, to witness the struggles when 
the doors were opened to apportion the victuals. Every 
sentiment of humanity appeared to have been absorbed 
by the crowds collected around; and it was no unusual | 
thing to be informed, that such and such a number had 
fallen a sacrifice to their precipitate voracity : many, also, 
whose wants had been supplied, continued to devour un- 
til the means intended for their relief, proved, in the end, 
their destruction in a few hours. Children were often 
crushed to death, when attending for their pittance of 
food, under the feet of their own parents. 

“The establishment of which 1 have been speaking 
was imitated in most of the principal towns in Guzerat, 
and added a few months of life to a class of beings re- 
served for greater miseries: indeed, subsequent events 
would scem to show that these people were marked for 
total annihilation, and that in their destruction the in- 
habitants of this country were to be deeply iny@lyed.” 

I have already had occasion to mention, that at Bom- 
bay the natives paid the utmost respect to the funeral 
rites, so to call them, of their deceased friends, and even 
of those who had no other claims upon them but such as 
were common to the caste to which they belonged. But 
all this attention to the dead appears to have vanished, 
along with every spark of sympathy for the dying, in 
Guzerat. The bodies of the poor Marwarees who had 
expired during the famine were left unheeded on the 
spot where they had sunk; and this total apathy, Cap- 
tain Carnac is of opinion, was the chief cause of the con- 
tagion experienced in 1812, and the consequent exten- 
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icommitting them to the piles. 


sive mortality. At Baroda, the seat of government, there 
was still authority and civil discipline enough to insure 
either the burial or the burning of the dead, although 
the numbers who had perished daily amounted at one 
time to upwards of five hundred. At Ahmedabad, how- 
ever, the mortality was so enormous that these precau- 
tions were impossible. No fewer than one hundred 
thousand persons died in this city alone, or nearly a halt 
of the entire population. “The demand for wood to 
burn the dead called for the destruction of the houses ; 
even this was barely sufficient for the performance of the 
rites required by the Hindoo faith; and the half-consumed 
bodies on the banks of the Saburmuttee evince at this 
hour (February 1815, or two years and a half afterwards 
to what straits the Hindoos were reduced in fulfilling 
the last duties to their kindred.” 

It is also stated, that in the latter periods of the famine 
many females were engaged in removing the dead and 
In this there appears 
nothing extraordinary, however painful it be to European 
ears ; but we learn incidentally, from the remark of the 
writer, how exceedingly repugnant such a practice must 
be to Indian habits, since he considers it worth while to 
mention it as a kind of climax to the intolerable miscries 
caused by the famine. ‘The inference from this fact 
seems also to be, that women, under such circumstances, 
retain their strength and fortitude longer than men. It 
is mentioned, likewise, that in all parts of the country, 
with the exception of Ahmedabad, the Mahometan popu- 
lation did not suffer so severely as the Hindoos, an ad- 
vantage ascribed to their use of animal food ; and yet at 
Kaira the Europeans suflered still more than either Ma- 
hometans or Hindoos. The melancholy fact, however, 
pervading all these terrible scenes appears to be, that 
during seasons of famine, pestilential diseases of every 
description are far more rife than at any other time, and 
that all the ordinary causes of mortality are then urged 
into tenfold action. ‘The periodical insalubrity of the 
climate of Guzerat, aficr the rainy season, is well known, 
and cannot be counteracted ; but, unfortunately, it would 
seem that it may readily be augmented. The deaths, 
accordingly, over the province at large, during tlic visita- 
tion above described, were as ten to one above the ave- 
rage ! 

It seems to have been impossible to draw any thing 
like a correct estimate of the destruction amongst the 
expatriated Marwarees; but some idea may be formed 
of the severity with which that unhappy country was 


scourged, when an impartial eye-witness, possessed of 


the best means of information, considers it probable that 
ninety-nine in every hundred perished! ‘The tollowing 
extract, which winds up the account of these fearful ca- 
lamities, may serve to show that we have not been de- 
scribing the worst parts of the famine ; for that in another 
province the destruction caused by the locusts was still 
greater than in Guzerat. 


cordlngly produees, but little effect upon our thoughts, 
and still less upon*6ur conduct. Such being the case, it 
may often prove highly useful to seize upon such acci- 
dental circumstances as those described in the last chap- 
ter, in order to turn them to account, as illustrations of 
maxims of which no one can be said actually to doubt 
the truth, but to which few attach much importance, 
or only such as goes, practically, for little oy nothing. 

By a strange kind of obliquity, however, in our moral 
vision, it would appear that the direct view of such in- 
struction as we may find in the beautiful text above 
quoted, is not always the most efficacious. For example, 
it must be confessed (and, I suppose, we ought to own 
it with shame), that we may witness even the effects of 
a famine without many other feelings being excited than 
that of intense curiosity. At all events, I fear it never 
occurred to me at the time to extract any moral lesson 
out of the wholesale work which death was then making 
before my eyes, till an accident induced me to turn the 
picture round, and I then speculated to some purpose on 
the reverse view which presented itself to the imagina- 
tion. One day, after having passed several hours 
amongst the starving, dying, and burning Hindoos, I 
returned home strangely interested with the work of 
destruction ; and while repeating the verse quoted above, 
and cadgelling my brains to extract something solemn 
out of the text, in order to subdue the high flow of spirits 
into which the novelty of this scene had thrown me, a 
friend called, and carricd me off with him to a native 
dance, or notch, given by a well-known Persian noble- 
man, named Mohained Ally Khan, then resident at Bom- 
bay. It is odd enough, that this brilliant spectacle, 
intended for the express purpose of driving away care, 
as it is called, should have caused at once the very teeling 
of melancholy which all the horrors of the morning hed 
failed to excite. 

On recently examining a set of long-forgotten memo- 
randums and letters written at Bombay twenty years 
ago, during the progress of the scenes described in the 
preceding pages, | was more struck then 1 appear to 
| have been when writing them, with the extraordinary 
mixture of incidents one would have supposed every way 
harrowing to the feelings, with gay ceremonies and 
amusements apparently incompatible with each 
other. I find storics of death by absolute hunger and 


quite 


Hindoo burnings, with descriptions of evening parties— 


feastings, and flirtations, side by side with hospital-prae- 
tice, and questions on the corn-laws! Then follow long 
pages of rapture about oriental scenery, strewed over 
with a wild sort of youthful curiosity about native man- 
ners, dresses and other customs, all so much crowded 
before me at the same mement, and in one little spot on 
the earth’s surface, that | appear scarcely to have known 
how to spread them out,or how to select them. Besides 








all which, I find that at the time when the feelings which 


“The influx of a large proportion of the population | those interesting objects excited, from their novelty and 


of a country yielding an annual revenue of £500,000] combination, were at their hei 
The emigrants ar-|any justice in expres 


cannot be accurately ascertained. 
rived in detached bodies, and, tor the purpose of conve- 
nience, spread themsclves over the face of Guzerat, from 


ght, the power to do them 
plorably wanting. This 
naturally makes a traveller 


ion was € 
sort of re tros} ective el nes 


often wish he could pass again through scenes of which 


the borders of the gulf of Cutch to Surat, in many in-|he discovers he knew not the value till too late, but which 


stances even flocking from ports on the coast to Bombay, | 


which they were enabled to do in cousequence of native 
chiefs and opulent merchants granting them passages 
free of charge. It should be observed, however, that 
the larger proportion of people who resorted to the 
presidency (of Bombay) were from Kattiwar, which suf- 
fered from the want of rain, and the ravages of locusts, 
in a much greater degree than the province of Guzerat. 

“It is also out of my power,” adds Captain Carnac, 
“ to give any certain account of the number of Marwarces 
who perished in the famine. I have seen in an evening’s 
ride in the suburbs of this town of Baroda, in which 
every practicable means for saving them were benevo- 
lently exercised, not Jess than fifty bodies seattered 
around, which the servants of government had not time 
to inter. I would, therefore, from a review of all the 
circumstances related, be inclined to estimate, that not 
more than one in a hundred of these poor creatures ever 
returned to their native country.’’* 

— > 
CHAPTER XIV. 
INDIAN NOTCH. THROWING THE COCOA-NUT. 
We hear the fatal truth, that “in the midst of life we 


are in death” repeated so often, and in such a variety of 


tones, that our ear becomes accustomed to the 
without its arresting the attention. 


sound, 
The warning ac. 
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* Bombay Transactions, vol. i. p. 303. 


he is always vain enough to fancy he could now describe 
much better. 

My worthy friend Mahomed Ally could not speak one 
word of English, nor I a word ot Persian; nevertheless 
we got on mighty well, chiefly by the aid of a smoking 
apparatus called a killian, which hardly differs from the 
well-known hookah, with eternal accounts of which old 
Indians are so apt to weary Europeans. The secret of 
the sedative or complacent power of this charming va- 
riety of the pipe lies, I suspect, full much in the 
guggle-guggie-guggling noise made by the smoke in 
passing through the water, as in the celestial sort of 
semi-intoxication produced by the fumes 
and other fragrant herbs of which the glorious “ chillums 
of the east are composed. Of course, all ladies abuse the 
ise of tobacco, though, perhaps, only because they dare 
not indulge in it themselves. Indeed, when we look at 
the tranquil cestasy, and complete 


of the tobaeeo 
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self-satisfnetion, of an 
Irish female porter in Covent Garden market, with a 
pipe, as black as her hand, one inch in length, clinging 
to the corner of her mouth, can we venture to 
that any rank, station, or wealth in the cc mmunity, boasts 
of a commensurate degree of luxury ? 

Wine, and other generous fluids, right joyous though 
they be in their incipient effects, generally exact such a 
swinging compound interest for their advances, in the 
shape of headachs and heartachs, duels, dyspepsias, and 
the devil hardly knows what besides, that I question if 
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there is any man come to that period of life lying a little 


pestilence jumbled up with dinner-parties—records of 
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beyond the season wofully miscalledt bey cars of dis-|}again another vessel, as seemed good to the potter to 


cretion,” who looks back with unm#ed setisfaction to 
his wine-bibbing days. But it is quite another affair with 
the “ virtuous tobacco.” 

I had certainly no objection to my friend Mahomed 
Ally’s killian, when I found myself seated on his thickly- 
matted and trebly-carpeted floor at Bombay, in_ the 
days of my youth, before the poverty of my head and 
stomach (and not iny will!) had compelled me to aban- 
don smoke, and all other good things, save the Hindoo 
diet of rice and water. Chairs there were none; but to 
relieve the fatigue of sitting on the ground, there lay 
scattered about on the floor a profusion of hard, well- 
stuffed, and richly-covered pillows, of different sizes and 
shapes. ‘I'he Chinese, I think, are the only nation in 
the East who use chairs, tables, and sofas, like those of 
Europe. I must say, however, that although it is amus- 
ing enough, for a time, to loll or roll about on the Hoor, 
in the midst of a pile of bolsters, it soon becomes very 
tiresome practice. ‘The Persians generally kneel, and, 
with their fect close together, sit on their heels, so that 
the soles of their feet are turned nearly upwards. ‘This 
posture is said to become, after a time, a very easy and 
convenient one, though Europeans find it intolerably 
painful at first, perhaps from the tightness of their dress, 
compared to the looseness of that worn by Asiatics. ] 
observed that all the company, except ourselves, lett their 
shoes, or slippers, at the door, and I felt rather disap- 
pointed at not being obliged to conform to the customs 
of the country : this, however, our host would not allow 
us to think of; but he made no objection to our removing 
our hats, though he himself and his countrymen kept on 
their turbans. 

After putling away for a short while, we were pre- 
sented with a little cup of coffee, holding about as much 
as would fill a couple of thimbles, but including the es- 
sence of two or three dishes of such diluted stutf as we 
drink in these degenerate longitudes. ‘The coffee was 
as black as ink, and so rich in flavour, that it instantly 
filled the apartment with the most delicious aroma. It 
was potent, too, in another sense, and produced a slight 
degree of exhilaration in the spirits, just enough to set 
the fancy off in quest of similar mectings in the Arabian 
Nights. “It required but little help to complete the pic- 
ture, for every thing was strictly in character with those 
happily-described scenes, which establish such a strong 
hold on our young imaginations, that the presence of the 
reality only brightens their lustre. Disappointment on 
this subject, there can hardly be much, in the mind of 
any man not the crustiest and least easily pleased of his 
species. ‘The descriptions contained in those fairy tales 
may be compared to the landscapes of a good painter, 
not servile copics either of individual forms, or of the 
accidental tints of nature, but judiciously selected and 
harmonised groups, coloured in such a way as to remove 
all that is vulgar in inere reality, and yet to retain much 
of what is essentially picturesque; the result being bet- 
ter, and more truc to general nature, or, at all events, 
more pleasing, than the detached scenes themselves. 

The fantastic tales alluded to are extremely apt to as- 
suine, in our fancy, the place of the originals ; while the 
realities, when we come actually to look at them, appear 
like pictures. I at least, tor my part, was so completely 
under the influence of this delusion, or poetical “ mirage,’ 
that I could scarcely manage, even to the last period of] 
my stay in India, to put things in their proper places. 
I seldom took a walk in the bazaar, or visited a native’s 
house, without thinking of some tairy tale from which 
the incidents appeared to have been expressly got up; 
and, in like manner, I hardly ever passed a Hindoo’s 
hut, before which a swarthy turbaned inhabitant of the 
cast was whirling round the potter’s wheel, without 
having my thoughts carried back to some of those beauti- 
ful narrations e1 Scripture, which fasten themselves so 
early and so firmly on our minds. 

I had once the good fortune, as I must ever consider 
it, to see a workman accidentally break the pot, which 
had cost him no sinall trouble to fashion. He iminedi- 
ately collected the fragments, dabbed the clay together 
again, and, with the industry of an ant, set about the re- 
construction of his vessel. As the whole process recalled 
an illustration 1 remembered to have seen used some- 
where in the Old ‘Testament, I set about hunting for the 
passage, and was delighted to find what I had just wit- 
nessed most graphically represented in the following text : 

“The word which came to Jeremiah from the Lord, 
saying, Arise, and go down to the potter’s house, and 
there will I cause thee to hear my words. ‘Then ] went 
down to the potter’s house, and, behold, he wrought a 
work on the wheels; and the vessel that he made of clay 














was marred in the hand of the potter; so he made it 


make it. ‘Then the word of the Lord came to me, say- 
ing, ‘O house of Israel, cannot I do with you as this 
potter ? saith the Lord. Behold, as the clay is in the 
potter’s hand, so are ye in mine hand, O house of 
Israel.’ °* 

Mahomed Ally’s party proved to be a “ Notch” or 
dance, where the company, unlike that of a European 
ball, took no share in the performance : instead of danc- 
ing, we were danced to; and, what is more, were sung 
to by cne and the same person. ‘I'he performer was a 
celebrated dancing-girl, well known in Western India, 
of great wealth and talents in the line of her art, which 
was as different as can be conceived, in all respects, from 
that displayed at the ballets of our hemisphere. In the 
first place, this figurante was encumbered with huge 
piles of dress, so much stiffened by embroidery, formed 
of gold and silver threads crossing its texture, that the 
folds stuck out nearly at right angles from her waist, and 
hung so low down that even her ankles were entirely 
hid. ‘The shoulders, likewise, and breast, being totally 
eclipsed by endless folds of cloth, wound round her in 
such quantities, the only wonder was how she contrived 
to move at all under the load. J forget in what taste 
her head-gear was arranged ; but well remembered that 
her nose was pierced like that of a pig, with an immense 
gold ring, and that her face and hair shone like a new 
dollar with cocoa-nut oil. Her feet were bare, and she 
wore no gloves on her hands, while both ankles and 
wrists were concealed beneath the multitude of rings or 
bangles by which they were encircled. I believe bells 
were attached to the good lady’s legs; but this fact we 


could not ascertain by actual observation, on account of 


the vast profusion of petticoats already described. At all 
events, the sound made by the short quick stamping of 
this celebrated performer’s feet, seemed louder than any 
bangles, or mere circles of gold and silver, might have 
been expected to produce. 

Most of her dancing consisted of gesticulations with 
the hands and arms, accompanied by what we should call 
horrible contortions of the body, all of which were con. 
sidered particularly fine by the admiring natives. The 
movement most frequently practised was executed with 
the hands waved, or rather twirled, round the wrists as 
sockets, as if all the articulations of the joints had been 
destroyed. A correspondent slow twisting and twining 
of the arms and legs, with a comical sort of wriggle of 
the whole body, and a sudden round turn now and then, 
completed the leading features of this least graceful of 
exhibitions. ‘The sound of the bells, or whatever they 
were, attached to her legs, made us fancy at first that the 
damsel had concealed a timbrel or eastern tambourine 
amongst the folds of her huge robe, and that she gave it 
thumps from time to time with her knee. Occasionally 
the singer squatted down on the floor, where she remained 
for several minutes singing, or rather screaming, at the 
full stretch of a shrill voice, and grinning with what she 
doubtless considered a very languishing and winning 
smile, As the recovery from this low position was not 
an easy affair, she generally contented herself with rest- 
ing on one knee as a centre, round which the foot of the 
other leg described a circle, in a circumference of little 


stamping paces, in good time, to the squalling voices of 
‘Ja couple of pretty young girls, further aided by the ac- 


companiment of two very harsh-sounding stringed in- 
struments. 

An hour or two of this monotonous work is rather 
tiresome to witness; and I suspect that even amongst the 
natives it serves the purpose merely of a running bass to 
their bald chat while smoking their pipes, and drinking 
their well-cooled sherbet. I afterwards attended many 
of these Hindoo notches; and although there certainly 
appeared an occasional dancer, with a figure so graceful 
as to defy art to disguise it, and a simplicity of move- 
inent which no corruption of taste could altogether per- 
vert, yet, upon the whole, it is difficult to conceive any 
thing less agreeable to European habits than these exhi- 
bitions. I think I may add as a general remark, that 
almost all dancing, except in countries where the intel- 
lect has been much cultivated, is not only ungraceful and 
tiresome, but generally disgusting, very often highly in- 
decorous, and repugnant alike to good taste and good 
manners. 

The chief interest of oriental topics, accordingly, 
whether of living beings, or of inanimate nature, lies al- 
most exclusively out of doors. The domestic economy of 
the natives differs so totally from ours in all those points 
which give what we call refinements and comforts, as 
well as dignity, to the private relations of society, that 
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“!customs of the Hindoos. 


|we are much more apt to be shocked by the indelicacies 
of their household matters than interested by their no. 
velty. ‘The conseqence I believe is, that the English resi. 
dents in India see scarcely any thing of the domestic 
Here and there an inquisitive 
European may be found, whose strange fancy leads him 
to take delight in the habits of the East, and who, after 
years of enquiry and patient observation, attains a small 
degree of knowledge of the interior arrangements of the 
Hindoo families. But the reports of these gentlemen dis. 
inclined me very soon from following their example ; and, 
after any little trials which I made, I always came back 
to the open air with a strong resolution never again to 
cross a native’s threshold. 

It was, therefore, with infinitely greater pleasure, that 
I mingled with the enormous crowd assembled on the 
day ot full moon to witness the grand annual ceremony 
of throwing the cocoa-nut. The southwest monsoon blows 
nearly right on the western coast of India, from June to 
September inclusive. This is the season of rains, and of 
gales of wind which would be held very cheap by the 
hardy mariners of higher latitudes, though they are suf- 
ficient to interrupt the coasting trade of the delicate 
Asiatics. ‘The day of the full moon about the end of the 
monsoon is always held sacred by the Hindoos of that 
side of India, on account of its being near the period 
when the bad weather breaks up, and navigation and 
commerce revive. The gods of the winds and the sea are 
then supposed to be in the fittest humour to be propi- 
tiated; and, it must be allowed, that there is no small 
show of taste, as well as splendour, in the ceremony it- 
self, whatever may be the degree of its influence, as Jack 
says, with the “clerk of the weather office.” 

The whole population of the island (which, I suppose, 





‘}means about one tenth part of their numbers,-or between 


twenty artd thirfy thousand) were -assé along the 
shore between Malabar Point and the fortgi ir best 
and whitest dresses, fluttering im fe sca-breeze. The 

ahmins, who, of course, took the lead, were @ellected on 


the beach in gréit crowds to officiate as priests; and the 
chief of the easte, having repaired to the edge of the sea, 
stood in the water along with his family in a e¢ircle, re- 
peating a number of prayers, which were echoed by the 
other Brahmins. I could not learn what pufpose the dif- 
ferent parts of thé cevemeny were intended to answer, 
but could observe the chief of the Banyans fling. fruits 


‘}and flowers into the air, aftd occasionally scatter some on 


the surface of the water. ‘Such of the flowers as the 


‘| wind drove back to the beach, were eagerly caught up by 


the multitudes in attendance. After this, portions of the 
different articles held in highest estimation amongst 
them, as the production of industry, or the reward of 
commercial enterprise, were cast into the waves. These, 
we were told, consisted of rice, salt, and various spices, 
particularly cinnamon, from the island of Ceylon, which 
lies within a few days’ sail of Bombay; nutmegs, betel- 
nut, and cloves, from Penang, and the Moluccas. Last 
of all came the cocoa-nut, which was not thrown into the 
sea till the deities were supposed to have been soothed 
and flattered into the most perfeét good humour by the 
operation of the previous complimentary proceedings. 
Along the margin of the bay were collected many ss 

thousands of the natives, all anxiously waiting for the 
final ceremony; and it was curious to observe the eager- 
ness with which they sought to possess a portion of the 
sacred nuts flung into the water by the Brahmins. At 









|the end of the beach commences the green, or esplanade 
wf. the fort; a fine level plain, carpeted with a rich but 
short-bladed grass, enclosed by railings, and forming an 
area of half a mile square. Upon these grand occasions 
the esplanade presented a singular mixture of most of 
the different inhabitants of the earth, each wearing his 
own"peculiar dress, speaking his own native language, 
following his.ewn customs, and distinguished by many of 
those attendant circumstances by which he would have 
been panied at his proper home. 

Al Soa cP European coaches, barouches, chariots, and 
gigs, were driving about, with every other kind of wheel- 
ed con ce, from an artillery-wagon to an engineer’s 
wheel- j. Elephants bearing castles on their backs, 
paced about the ground, in company with camels, and 
hundreds of small Arabian horses, just landed from ships 
arrived from the Red Sea and the gulf of Persia. Palan- 
keens, of course innumerable, might be seen traversing 
the field, across the path of native hackaries, and fifty 
vehicles of which I then knew not the names, and still 
know them not. By far the greater part of this immense 
crowd, however, were on foot; and I felt almost bewilder- 
ed as I passed and repassed amongst them, watched their 
dresses and gestures, and listened to their various tongues. 





When I bethought me, moreover, of the singular political 
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